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Te With this Number of HARPER’S WEEK- 
LY our readers will receive gratuitously a splen- 
didly illustrated 

EIGHT-PAGE SUPPLEMENT, 
containing a further installment of “ PHINEAS 
REDUX,” with an illustration, and ether literary 
and pictorial attractions. 

Another installment of “ THE PARISIANS” will 
appear in the next Number of the WEEKLY. 

Another EIGHT- PACE SUPPLEMENT will be 
sent out gratuiteusly with our next Number. 





THE PROSPECTS OF CIVIL 
SERVICE REFORM. 
HE very able and interesting report of 
the Examining Board of the Treasury, 
published in the early spring, states that 
one of the chief embarrassments which the 
board had encountered was public disbelief 
of the reality and thoroughness of the re- 
form. Is this incredulity surprising? The 
President forbids political assessments upon 
subordinates, and issues an executive order 
virtually reproving the political officiousness 
of officers of the service. But, in total con- 
tempt of his orders, they levy assessments, 
desert their posts of duty, assume the man- 
agement of all party assemblies, and con- 
tinue to use patronage as a party lever. If 
these gentlemen were sure that their illicit 
use of official power was sternly disapproved, 
they would hardly be so eager to tout for 
General BUTLER in Massachusetts, or to 
manage the Convention in New York, or to 
take the Legislature up the river in Louisi- 
ana. 

And while these continue, how can the 
country believe that there is a real reform ? 
It will judge, and properly, by conspicuous 
instances and by the general conduct and 
character of the service. The country can 
not know whether a night inspector in the 
New York Custom-house is or is not ap- 
pointed—whatever may be asserted—in ac- 
cordance with the rules; but it can see dis- 
tinetly whether certain chief offices in New 
York are bestowed in accordance with the 
spirit and purpose of the rules, or in obedi- 
ence to the old system, which the reform 
professes to supplant. The public can not 
really know whether the clerks in the St. 
Louis Post-office were or were not appointed 
as the President directs in the rules; but it 
does know distinctly that the St. Louis Post- 
master deliberately did what the rules ex- 
pressly forbade him to do, and that he re- 
tains his office, The country can not know 
how the clerks in the New Orleans Custom- 
house are appointed ; but it does know that 
the Collector of New Orleans was guilty of 
a flagrant offense, and was subsequently re- 
nominated for the position. 

In the presence of such facts, not isolated, 
but constantly recurring, it is in vain that 
examinations are announced for certain mi- 
nor positions. Rules and examinations are, 
indeed, indispensable for the proper regula- 
tion of a civil service so extensive as ours. 

But the spirit is more than the letter, and 
every man who is truly interested in this 
most vital question will look even more 
closely at the discretionary action of the 
President than at the operation of the rules. 
And this for the reason that the President’s 
will is the spring of the whole movement, 
and his real disposition upon the subject can 
be seen more plainly in his discretionary ac- 
tion. We shall all believe that the rules are 
honestly observed in the minor cases, al- 
though we can not watch their operation, if 
we see that the President in his nominations 
of the chief collectors, surveyors, postmas- 
ters, and other officers who are not submit- 
ted to technical examinations, regards the 


essential spirit of reform. If, for instance, } 


he promotes a subordinate who is thorough- 
ly competent and suitable for the superior 
position, the country has conclusive evi- 
dence of his sincerity and resolution. But 
if he disregards the fitness of the subordi- 
nate, and appoints over his head an active 
politician, however good a man and officer 
he may be, the country justly concludes that 
other considerations than those of efficient 
official service have affected the decision. 
One such case properly outweighs in the 
public mind a thousand examinations. One 
such case, indeed, throws suspicion upon 
every examination. One such case, if it be 
conspicuous, not only destroys public faith 
in the reality of the reform, but demoralizes 
the service itself by showing the officers 
that promotion, which is one of the three 
cardinal peints of the reformed system, will 
be confined to the most unimportant grades, 
so that its vital value as an incentive is to- 
tally lost. 

It is very true that the great and long- 
accumulating abuses of the old system of 
the civil service are not to be reformed at 
once. But it is equally true that nothing is 
easier than to show at once the spirit and 
disposition of reform. If, for instance, the 
President had promptly accepted the resig- 
nation of the Collector of New Orleans; if 
the Postmaster at St. Louis had been re- 
moved for the violation of one of the most 
peremptory of the President’s rules, and he 
had been informed that a plea of ignorance 
only increased the offense; if, when it was 
intimated to the President that his nomina- 
tion for a Surveyor of the Port of New York 
would not be confirmed, he had said that, 
having made a nomination in strict con- 
formity with the spirit and purpose of his 
rules, he should throw upon the Senate the 
responsibility of rejecting it; if it had not 
been evident that the chief offices in New 
York had been filled upon the principle 
which the spirit of the rules repudiates; and 
if the public officers every where were busy 
with their public duties, and not with par- 
ty management and intrigue—there would 
be a profound and universal conviction that 
great results had been already achieved, and 
that a thorough reform was intended. 

That the things we mention, and count- 
less others of the same king, have not been 
done, and are not doing, is the reason that 
this reform is the open jibe of the opposition 
and the secret doubt of its friends in the 
Republican party. And until these things 
are done, constantly and consistently done, 
the work of the Commission, faithful, able, 
and devoted as we know it to be, will be in 
vain, and the Republican party will have no 
right to claim that it has really reformed 
the civil service. 





THE NEW YORK DEMOCRATIC 
PLATFORM. 


THE most striking point in the Demo- 
cratic platforms of this year is their pro- 
found contempt for the popular intelli- 
gence. The gentlemen who frame them 
apparently suppose that the people have 
neither memory nor common-sense, and that 
@ party convention has but to “resolve,” 
and it will be believed. The New York 
Democratic platform is the last and most 
ludicrous illustration of this audacity; and 
bearing in mind the history of the party for 
the last twenty years, let us look at the as- 
sertions of that document. The resolutions 
were reported to the Convention by a com- 
mittee of which Mr. ALGERNON S. SULLIVAN, 
of the city of New York, was chairman; and 
the sincerity of their denunciations of cor- 
ruption, and of their demands of reform, 
may be inferred from the fact that during 
the supremacy of the Tammany Ring it had 
no more faithful political supporter than 
Mr. SULLIVAN, as the readers of newspapers 
well remember. It is interesting to know 
that in ex-Governor SryMouR’s opinion a 
convention whose views are expressed by 
such a gentleman has “already made the 
political atmosphere more pure.” 

The platform declares that the Demo- 
crats of New York invite the co-operation 
of all citizens who “agree with them” in 
certain fundamental principles of JEFFER- 
8ON’S. Agree with them? Let us see if 
what they praise are either Democratic doc- 
trines or practices. 

“ Equal and exact justice to all men, of what- 
ever state or persuasion, religious or political.” 
The Democratic party has steadily denied 
equal and exact justice. It has been the 
great slave-hound. Thirty years ago in this 
State, by a strict party vote in the Legisla- 
ture, it censured Governor Sewarp for not 
acknowledging the Virginia slave law in 
New York; and the Democratic Governor 
who succeeded him recommended the repeal 
of the law that gave a man merely claimed 
as a slave the right of defending himself. 

In the national government it acquired 
Texas, and repealed the Missouri Compro- 








mise, and attempted to coerce Kansas by 
arins, in order to extend the area of human 








slavery. This has been the regard for “equal 
and exact justice” of the Democratic party. 

“ The support of the State governments in all 
their rights,” etc. The Democratic party has 
constantly maintained a theory of “the 
rights” of the States, which is expressed in 
the resolutions of ’98,and which is incom- 
patible with the absolute national suprema- 
cy of the Union. 

“ The preservation of the general government 
in its whole constitutional vigor,” etc. The last 
Democratic cabinet. was a conspiracy against 
the general government, and Democratic 
leaders, actively supported by the Southern 
wing, and passively by the Northern wing 
of the party, made war for four years upon 
the government, at an enormous cost of life 
and money. 

“A jealous care of the right of election by 
the people.” JOHN SLIDELL, the Democratic 
leader of Louisiana, in the Plaquemine 
frauds, and the career of TWEED and the 
Tammany Ring in New York, the most pow- 
erful Democratic organization in the coun- 
try, illustrate Democratic jealousy of the 
right of election. 

“ Absolute acquiescence in the decisions of the 
majority”’—as in the election of ABRAHAM 
LINCOLN. k 

“ The supremacy of the civil over the military 
authority.” No man of any party questions 
it when properly interpreted. But under 
this plea the Democratic party sought at 
every point to perplex and paralyze the na- 
tional authority during the war. 

“Economy in the public expense, that labor 
may be lightly burdened.” The present heavy 
taxation is due to the rebellion of Demo- 
cratic leaders, and the Republican party has 
steadily diminished taxation and reduced 
the debt. 

“ The honest payment of our debts, and sacred 
preservation of the public faith.” The Demo- 
cratic Convention of 1868 virtually declared 
for repudiation. 

“The diffusion of information, and the ar- 
raignment of all abuses at the-bar of public 
reason.” The Democratic party, as its last 
candidate for the Presidency, Mr. GREELEY, 
constantly showed, attracts the most igno- 
rant classes of the people, while those parts 
of the country which are mest intelligent 
and industrious most absolutely distrust and 
reject it. Far from arraigning all abuses at 
the bar of public reason, the Democratic 
party sought to silence, by resolutions, riots, 
and the military power, the free and peace- 
able discussion of the worst abuse in history. 

“ Freedom ef religion, freedom of the press, 
and freedom of person under the protection of 
the habeas corpus.” The Democratic party, 
the party of Horatio Seymour, the Presi- 
dent of the New York Convention, has been 
notoriously, within the knowledge of all liv- 
ing men, the deadly foe of human freedom. 

It is hard to say whether the impudence 
of these declarations is more ludicrous or 
contemptible. But, however that may be, 
they will not deceive a single voter. JErF- 
FERSON’s one idea was human liberty. The 
one purpose of the Democratic party for a 
generation has been the extension and per- 
petuation of human slavery. The restora- 
tion of slavery, indeed, is now happily im- 
possible. But were it still existing in this 
country, Mr. SEYMOUR and his Democratic 
Convention a fortnight ago at Utica would 
have resol ved that it was all right, and that 
any discussion of it would be incendiary 
and treasonable to the Union. As they 
could not do that, they declared that they 
were now, and always had been, the cham- 
pions of liberty, and invited us all who love 
liberty and law to join them. 

Upon what ground? In 1845, after the 
election of Mr. PoLK, when it was supposed 
that the Whigs and the Barnburners in New 
York might unite to call a Constitutional 
Convention, Mr. Horatio SEYMOUR, speak- 
ing of the Whigs, said, ‘“ There is reason for 
suspicion when a great party has been over- 
thrown, when the country has repudiated 
its principles, and it seeks to change its po- 
sition, and produce a new order of things 
that may be more favorable to its designs 
and objects.” It was a wisdom which Mr. 
Seymour found in BuRKE, but it is still wis- 
dom. For what reason, we repeat, should 
those who accept the principles quoted from 
JEFFERSON co-operate with the Democratic 
party? While its policy has been un-Amer- 
ican and inhuman, has its administration 
been more honest and capable than the Re- 
publican? Its last President was Mr. Bu- 
CHANAN, with FLoyp for his Secretary of 
War and Jacos THompson for his Secretary 

of the Interior. Its last Governor of New 
York was Mr. HoFrMAN, the tool of the Tam- 
many Ring. It denounces the Crédit Mo- 
bilier. But while Republicans have been 
politically ruined by it, the worst offender 
was a Democrat. It condemns the “salary 
grab.” But while the Republican Congress 
and President must bear the responsibility, 
because they were the majority, yet the Dem- 
ocrats were equally guilty. Of the seven- 
teen Democratic Senators, five only voted 
against the bill, and of those five three only 








have returned the money to the Treasury, 
Of the ninety-six Democratic Representa- 
tives, eight only have returned the money. 
The Ohio Democratic Convention denounced 
the grabbers, but every Democratic Repre- 
sentative from that State took the money 
and kept it. 

Nothing is more puerile and futile than 
the effort of the Democratic managers to 
make party capital of the Crédit Mobiler 
and the “salary grab.” It is thetr party 
name and organization which are fatal. It 
is not to a Democratic Convention led by 
Mr. Horatio SeYMouR, and to which Mr. 
ALGERNON 8. SULLIVAN reports doctrines of 
JEFFERSON which the Democratic party has 
despised, and censures of corruption in which 
it has eagerly shared, that the people of New 
York will look either for purity of principle 
or honesty of administration. 





THE FIRST DUTY OF CONGRESS. 


THERE is one measure which every Re- 
publican Convention of the year, with the 
exception of that in Virginia, has condemn- 
ed, the repeal of which almost every Conven- 
tion has demanded, which several conspic- 
uous Republican Senators have announced 
that they shall move to repeal, and upon 
which the New York Convention has espe- 
cially requested the Senators of the State to 
take action. That measure is the familiar 
“salary grab.” Maine began the denuncia- 
tion, and New York in due order concludes 
it. Members of Congress should understand 
that they can not avoid the question, and 
that their votes will be watched very much 
more closely than they were last spring when 
the bill was passed. There are undoubtedly 
some eminent Republicans who think that 
the hostility to the “grab” is mere “gag” 
and “ Buncombe,” that the emphasis which 
has been laid upon it only shows how little 
teal ground of opposition there is to the 
party, and who regard the resolutions of the 
different conventions as necessary conces- 
sions to a contemptible public clamor. 

But this is a serious error, even in the 
party view. There is a general conviction 
that the great principles of the Republican 
party have been approved, and Republican 
administration is therefore more strictly 
scrutinized. It is feared by many that the 
Republican party has inherited some of the 
old Whig tendency toward a generous and 
liberal public policy, and that, in a time of 
an unsound financial basis which fosters 
speculation, and with the great increase of 
illicit opportunity offered by the vast ex- 
pansion of the civil service, there is a dan- 
gerous inclination to loose if not dishonest 
administration. In this situation the dom- 
inant party can do nothing so wise as to 
show an example of the most rigid regard 
for economy and retrenchment. The recent 
financial troubles leave a lurking uneasiness 
in the public mind. Capital will fear, and 
labor will suffer, during the winter; and 
should Congress exhibit a profuse and lav- 
ish disposition, the Republican party would 
be called to the severest account. If, on the 
other hand, it should begin by removing the 
scandal of the last Congress, and continue 
by sternly rejecting jobs called improve- 
ments, it would at once commend itself to 
the hearty sympathy and support of every 
honest man, and vindicate the good name of 
the party. 

“Corruption wins not more than honesty.” 
It is as true in politics as in every other de- 
partment of human activity. When corrup- 
tion begins in a party, when those who are 
unworthy representatives of the party prin- 
ciple become its leaders, and its measures 
betray the recklessness and insolence of 
power, the party begins to decline. If to- 
day there are many Republicans who look 
gravely upon their party prospects, it is be- 
cause they see it apparently identified with 
certain unworthy men and measures. It is 
no answer to such Republicans to say that 
there are bad men in all parties, and espe- 
cially in one so supreme. That is freely ad- 
mitted. No party ought to be judged by its 
worst members. But when those who are 
not the best control a party, and when the 
best can not honestly defend its measures, 
it is idle to suppose that it will not be judged 
by those men and those measures. We do 
not say that such is the present condition 
of the Republican party. But there is no 
sincere Republican who reads these words 
who does not see much in the party tenden- 
cy that makes him restless and appreben- 
sive. 

Nothing, we say again, could do more to 
dissipate such feelings, which are not base- 
less fancies, than a plain and vigorous reso- 
lution in the Republican majority in Con- 
gress to put down extravagance and jobbery. 
Recent events warn us to moderation. The 
action of Congress must repress, not foster, 
speculation. Its legislation should regard 
great principles, not special interests. The 
money which has been taken from the Treas- 
ury under the “ salary-grab” amendment 
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can not, indeed, be restored, and the new 
members who did not vote upon the ques- 
tion, and who may feel that they are not 
overpaid even by the inczease of salary, may 
be unwilling to “vote money out of their 
pockets.” Undoubtedly it is a sacrifice. 
Publie agents are not fond of reducing their 
own wages. But if the majority should 
make the sacrifice, it would be an immense 
political benefit to themselves and to their 
party; and since they must meet the ques- 
tion, it is well for them to be reflecting what 
course they will pursue, and it will be ill 
for them to delay the repeal which the con- 
ventions of the Republican majority and the 
sentiment of the country demand. 
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THE END OF “CINCINNATL” 


Ir the Democratic party is a party with- 
out principles, it certainly has a multitude 
of voters. But the gentlemen who call 
themselves Liberal Republicans have nei- 
ther. They claim, indeed, to desire greater 
independence of party and a reformed civil 
service. But their two chief representatives 
in this State are Mr. JoHN COCHRANE, who 
formerly exhorted us to vote for the devil 
if he were regularly nominated, and Senator 
FENTON, who owes his political success to 
skillful manipulatious of the civil service. 
When these gentlemen offer themselves as re- 
formers and purifiers of politics, the response 
can only be a good-natured laugh. But when 
they make the very great mistake of meet- 
ing in convention and solemnly nominating 
State officers, they appeal to charity and 
pity. For they must not flatter themselves 
that they occupy the position which the old 
Liberty and Free-soil party occupied. That 
was, indeed, in its beginning a small party, 
and was, like the Liberal Republican gentle- 
men, rejected by both the others. But it 
was a glorious minority, for it had a great 
idea, and earnest men behind it. It was not 
founded upon personal disappointment or 
selfish ambition. 

We know that the Liberals claim an idea. 
But the idea is not enough: there must be 
the right kind of men behind it. And it is 
a melancholy truth that the gentlemen who 
were conspicnous at Elmira are not the men 
who can hopefully undertake the organiza- 
tion of a party which shall be independent 
of parties, and free from the various taints 
which affect other parties. The movement 
of last year seemed for a while imposing, be- 
cause the Democratic party assumed it. But 
since the lamentable want of Liberal Repub- 
lican votes was made manifest by the result 
at the polls, the Democratic party has not 
shown common courtesy to the gentlemen 
whose platform and candidates it appro- 
priated to its own use. It would not have 
them at its Convention this year, except as 
Democrats, and it has freely treated them in 
some of its newspapers to Mrs. Malaprop’s 
“nice derangement of epitaphs.” Having 
failed so totally and ludicrously, why do not 
the Liberals own their error? Mr. RayYMOND 
thought that ANDREW JOHNSON was the 
coming man in 1865, and he took part in the 
weeping Philadelphia Convention. But he 
presently frankly confessed that he had made 
a great mistake. It isthe best way. When 
a new party is formed, the Liberals will prob- 
ably join it, and in the mean time they will 
act with the Democrats. But they will not 
be the nucleus of a new party. If any man 
wishes to protest by his vote against what 
he believes to be the corruption of both par- 
ties, let him do so. A few such men gave all 
the value there was to the Cincinnati move- 
ment. But do they really think that such a 
protest in this State is serious when they 
look at the gentlemen who have represent- 
ed “ Liberal Republicanism ?” 





THE EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE. 


Tue Christian Congress, or “ Evangelical 
Alliance,” whose recent meeting was an oc- 
casion of such general interest, was a remark- 
able cosmopolitan assembly. It was signifi- 
cant as an expression of the growing disre- 
gard of sectarian lines among the mass of 
professed Christians who are opposed to the 
Roman Church; and it is perhaps the fact 
that organized Jesuitism, as Gavazzi calls 
the Church of Rome, is hopeful even of recov- 
ering England, as Monseigneur CaPEL plain- 
ly declares, which arouses the body called 
Evangelical Christians to associate them- 
selves, in disregard of their sectarian differ- 
ences, to withstand the effort to Romanize 
modern civilization. The actual results of 
such a meeting are not very visible. They 
are mainly to be found in broader sympathy 
and good feeling among the sects. The late 
good Mr. May would baptize either by im- 
mersion or by sprinkling, at the will of the 
applicant. The tendency of such an assem- 
bly is to the same charity. It is to diminish 
the importance of sectarian forms, and so far 
to release the human mind from thralldom. 
When the Baptist acknowledges that the 
Methodist and Presbyterian are quite as 





Christian as himself, the mere form of bap- 
tism by immersion has necessarily become 
less important ; and to the Episcopalian who 
sees the essential Christian character in the 
Congregationalist, the aitual and the bishop 
have begun to be matters of taste only. 

The Alliance did not profess to be a Gen- 
eral Council of the Christian Church, but 
only of certain Christian sects which call 
themselves evangelical. It necessarily ex- 
cludes the Church of Rome, which claims to 
be Christian, and what are called the liberal 
Protestant sects, such as the Unitarians and 
Universalists. Its test, not unnaturally, was 
a@ certain theory of Christ and his relation 
to God and man. We say not unnaturally, 
because, as the Alliance was chiefly com- 
posed of those who hold to justification by 
faith alone, creeds, theologies, and specula- 
tive views are necessarily very essential to 
it. But this exclusive spirit belongs per- 
haps to the sectarianism which the Alliance 
supposes that it has abolished. The mem- 
bers might well have pondered the words 
of the Dean of Canterbury at one of the ses- 
sions: “ We should therefore bear with one 
another in a different spirit to what we do 
now. We imagine that we have obtained 
the truth, and deny that our brethren have. 
If we were to look to the good we were to 
reach, we should not be inclined to quarrel 
with others who were hurrying on there, 
even if they were in different stages of prog- 
ress, and if in some respects they differed 
from us in their apprehensions of things. 
We imagine that what we knew was the 
truth, instead of feeling, as we ought to do, 
that we have attained only a small portion 
of the truth.” 

Undoubtedly if the evangelical ‘ sects 
would discard altogether their sectarianism, 
and unite in one communion and one ritual, 
like the Church of Rome, their opposition to 
that Church would be a hundredfold more 
effectual. For their force is dissipated by 
their varying forms, which necessarily pre- 
vent their opposing themselves as a single 
Church to that of Rome. If this abolition 
of sectarianism be the object of the Alliance, 
it is most praiseworthy, not only for itself, 
but for what it leads to. And even if it be 
not the object, it is inevitably, as we saw, 
the tendency. Meanwhile, if it proposes to 
withstand the Roman Church, the Alliance 
must understand that it is not the theolog- 
ical dogmas of that Church, but, as its oppo- 
nents assert, its spirit, fatal to spiritual lib- 
erty, which is the chief peril. The true re- 
formed ground is the assertion that religion 
is a life, not a creed, and that to the perfect 
moral conduct of that life soul-liberty, in 
the phrase of RoGER WILLIAMS, is indispen- 
sable. It is that liberty which the oppo- 
nents of the Roman Church insist that it 
denies; and its influence can, therefore, be 
effectively withstood only by insisting upon 
that liberty. When the Alliance heartily 
insists upon that, and illustrates it, its voice 
will be as the sound of many waters, and 
the Church of the Seven Hills will hear and 
tremble. 





LANDSEER’S “CONNOISSEURS.” 


On our first page will be found an engraving 
from ‘The Connoisseurs,” one of the best- 
known works of the late eminent animal painter, 
Sir Epwin Lanpsexrr, who died on the Ist 
inst., at the advanced age of seventy-one. The 
son of an engraver who stood high in his profes- 
sion, LANDSEER enjoyed excellent opportunities 
for the study of art. By rare good fortune he 
escaped the conventional training of the Acad- 
emy, and pursued his studies in the fields and 
woods under his father’s guidance. He was sur- 
rounded by artistic influences: his elder broth- 
ers, CuarLes and Tuomas, are well known in 
art—the first as a painter of distinction, the lat- 
ter as one of the most accomplished engravers 
England has produced. Under these favorable 
influences Lanpseer’s natural tastes and powers 
were fully developed and trained, and at a very 
early age his supremacy in the art of animal 
painting was universally recognized. His popu- 
larity was great among all classes. Engravings 
from his works, some of them executed by his 
father and others by his brother Tomas, have 
carried his name into thousands of humble cot- 
tages, and spread a genial, humanizing influence 
wherever they have gone. His work is thor- 
oughly English, and betrays the national fond- 
ness for horses, dogs, and game. His chief rival 
in art was Rosa Bonuevr; but in the variety 
no less than in the thoroughness of his artistic 
learning, in his sense of humor, and in his tech- 
nical skill, LANDSEER so far excelled the clever 
and spirited Frenchwoman that there could not 
be admitted any real comparison between them. 

LANDSEER Was perhaps overfond of giving a 
half-human expression to his animals. They 
were sometimes mere caricatures of humanity ; 
and this curious whim, which is nowhere ob- 
servable in the paintings of Rosa Bonnevr, 
injured many a picture otherwise admirable in 
drawing, texture of hide, wool, or plamage, and 
local color, But in those works where this pe- 
culiarity is not obtruded he has no superior. 
No other painter knew so well how to portray 
brute character. 

Lanpseer rarely attempted any thing outside 
the boundaries of his art. The most noted ex- 
ception, and also the most deplorable failure, to 








be mentioned is that of the couchant lions for 
the pedestal of the NeLson monument in T'ra- 
fulgar Square. It was originally intended that 
each of these four lious should have a distinct 
and characteristic attitude, but either the parsi- 
mony of the nation or Lanvseer’s distrust of 
his own powers prevented the carrying out of 
the original design, and all four were made ex- 
actly alike. Unfortunately, too, the one lion is 
by no means flattering to the king of the desert. 
LANDSEER made his studies from the caged spec- 
imens in the Zoological Gardens, and his sculp- 
tured forms are simply reproductions of these 
spiritless creatures. His great strength lay in 
the representation of the animals he knew and 
loved. He never could paint the human face 
well—a peculiarity shared by Rosa Bonnevr, 
But while the gifted Frenchwoman avoids as far 
as possible betraying this deficiency in her art, 
LANDSEER repeatedly injured important pictures 
by putting human figures in them with a promi- 
nence that made the failure painfully apparent. 
** His dogs and horses,” says a late writer, ‘‘ al- 
ways made his men and women look like inferior 
beings.” Brt at his best no animal painter ever 
equaled him. His art was always healthy and 
humanizing, and he well deserved the high posi- 
tion he has held in the estimation of the world. 

The picture we have engraved shows the artist 
seated, sketching, between two sagacious-looking 
dogs, who are evidently surveying his work with 
a critical eye. The original painting is in the 
possession of the Prince of Wales. Many of 
Lanpsrer’s finest pictures, among them ‘* The 
Old Shepherd’s Chief Mourner,” to which Rus- 
KIN has paid so eloquent a tribute of admiration, 
are in the SHEEPSHANKS collection at South 
Kensington. 





THE OCEAN YACHT RACE. 


Tue ocean regatta for the Bennerr cup and 
purse, of which we give an illustration on page 
941, may be styled a new departure in marine 
racing. The competing vessels, thirteen in num- 
ber, comprised four distinct classes of schooners 
—yachts, pilot- boats, working schooners, and 
one schooner smack—as follows ; 


YaoutTs. 

Name. Owner. Tonnage. 
Enchantress, .......0+s J. F. Lounat.........-. 276.16 
BM s cen sceecsnnsene A. e KINGSLAND....... 225.77 

1 T. B. AstEex, 
liso kvateas ‘eis {tr ©. Baamuonert ****° 59.18 
is cctconsseeseenses B. Burp Grueus........ 77.50 
Dreadnaught. .....++ ++ A. B. Srookwext...... 240,00 
PILOT-BOATS, 
Widgeon, No. 10....... New York Pilots...... 105.09 
Jame W. Elwell, No.7. New York Pilots...... 165.00 
Mary E. Fish, No. 4... New York Pilots ..... 106.00 
Edmund Biunt, No. 2. New York Pilots...... 111.00 


Thomas S. Negus, No.1. New Jersey Pilots .... 130.00 
WORKING SCHOONERS. 
W. H.Van Name, A.... W. H. Van Name...... 180.00 


Reindeer, B......++. ++ Captain Howarp...... 140.00 
SCHOONER 8MAOK. 
Wallace Blackford..... E. H. €. Rovexrrs & Co. 80.00 


The course to be sailed was from the anchor- 
age off Owl's Head to and around the light-ship 
on Five-fathom Bank, Cape May, and back to 
Sandy Hook light-ship. ‘Thursday. afternoon, 
October 9, was the day appointed for the start, 
and the signal was given a few minutes after 
three o'clock. The Clio was the first to weigh 
anchor and hoist her jib, flying-jib, and jib-top- 
sail, and to come round and head through the 
Narrows. She was closely followed by the £va, 
Enchantress, Alarm, and Dreadnaught. The 
two first-named were, however, a long way ahead 
before the latter had swung around. Of the pi- 
lot-boats and others the Mary E. Fish was the 
first to make a start, although she was quickly fol- 
lowed by the Widgeon, Thomas S. Negus, James 
W. Elwell, Wallace Blackford, Reindeer, and 
Van Name, in the order named. ‘The wind, which 
was particularly light from the north-northeast, en- 
abled the competing boats to wing out their sails 
and set every available inch of canvas. In fact, al- 
most a dead calm prevailed, and it became scarce- 
ly more than a drifting-match. The Céo still 
continued to hold her lead, and, indeed, to in- 
crease it. The va also was very soon a long 
way ahead of all the other yachts, followed by 
the Enchantress, which was evidently in good 
trim, and leading the Dreadnaught and Alarm, 
The Enchantress had an immense gaff-topsail 
set, which told with great effect in the light 
wind. Of the pilot-boats and others the Mar 
£. Fish had the lead, followed by the James W. 
Elwell, which had drawn ahead of some of the 
others, closely followed by the Widgeon, Wallace 
Black-ford, and Thomas S, Negus, with the Van 
Name and Reindeer bringing up the rear. On 
arriving off Fort Wadsworth the Clio still con- 
tinued to lead, with the Eva next, followed by 
the Alarm, Enchantress, and Dreadnaught. As 
soon as the Narrows were passed, the yachts 
named set all their kites, all going wing and 
wing. These were followed by the Mary £. 
Fish, Widgeon, Reindeer (which had come to 
the front considerably), Van Name (which was 
evidently a fast sailer in light weather, besides 
being beautifully handled), Thomas S. Negus, 
James W. Elwell, Wallace Blackford, and pi- 
lot-boat No. 2. This order was maintained for 
some time. 

We have not the space to give in detail the 
narrative of each competing vessel's experience 
during the trip. The weather became quite 
boisterous during the evening, and heavy seas 
made the voyage any thing but pleasant. The 
yacht Enchantress was the first to return, win- 
ning the Bennett cup, of which we gave an il- 
lustration in our last number. She made a run, 
going and returning, of about 247 miles in ex- 
actly thirty-nine hours. ‘The pilot-boat Thomas 
S. Negus was the second vessel in, about two 
hours after the arrival of the Rehan Se 
ning the purse of 1000. ‘The prize of $250 for 
working Shounen was won by the W. H. Van 

ame, 
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DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE, 


Tur Senate Committee on Privileges and Elections 
met on the 7th inst. at the Fifth Avenue Hotel to in- 
vestigate the principles of the Electoral College, and 
prepare a report on the subject. The substance of 
their deliberations thus far may be briefly stated as in- 
volving the following, among other propositions which 
were considered, but without conclusion: First. To 
abolish the Electoral College. Second. That the Presi- 
dent and Vice-President shall be elected by the people 
vetng eetty for candidates, Third. That each State 
shall be divided into as many districts as the State is 
entitled to Representatives in Congress, to be com- 
posed of contiguous territory, compact in form, and as 
nearly equal in population as may be, and the person 
having the highest number of votes for President in 
each district shall receive the vote of that district for 
President, which shall count one Presidential vote ; 
that each State shall be entitled to twe Presidentia 
voters at large, which shall be counted for the person 
having the highest numher of votes in the whole State. 
Fourth. The person aang the highest number of such 
Presidential votes in the United States shall be Presi- 
dent. Fifth. These provisions to be applicable to the 
election of Vice-President. 

The popular vote on the question of annexing the 
suburbs of Brighton, Charlestown, West Roxbury, and 
Brookline to the city a¢ Bostcn was taken ou the 7th 
inst. All but Brookline declared in favor 6f the meas- 


ure. 

The third trial of Edward 8. Stokes for the murder 
of James Fisk, Jun., wae begun on the 8th inst. be- 
fore Judge Davis at Oyer and Terminer. 

_Irving, the man who pretends to know all about the 
Nathan murder, was brought to this city from San 
Francisco by the police, reaching here on the 9tb inst. 

The New York State Temperance Convention met 
at Utica on the 9th inst., and resolved against voting 
for any candidate for Assemblyman who would not 
pledge himself to vote for a probibitory law. 

The Central New York Fair was formally inangu- 
rated at Utica on the 8th inst, with an address by ex- 
Governor Seymour. 

The yellow fever is still prevalent in Memphis, 
Shreveport, and other Southern districts. Subscrip- 
tions for the sufferers have been raised at Knoxville 
(Tennessee), Atlanta (Georgia), Cincinnati, Philadel- 
phia, Louisville, and this city. 

It is reported that the Nafional Bank of the Com- 
monwealth, of this city, will pay fifty cents on the 
dollar. 

The New York Liberal Republican State Convention 
met at Elmira on the 7th inst., Colonel Frederick A, 
Conkling presiding. A number of lengthy resolu- 
tions were passed, and five Democrats and two Re- 
publicans were nominated for State oflices. 

The first anow of the season fell on the 7th Inst. at 
Pottsville, Pennsylvania, and at Fonda and Kingston, 
, > State. The fall was of about eight inches in 

epth. 

Japtain Buddington’s party of the Polaris expedi- 
tion reached Washington, D. C., on the 8th inst., in 
the United States steamer Talapoose. 

A cyclone at Key West and Punta Rossa, Florida, 
on the 10th inst., caused the sea to rise fourteen feet 
and sweep all before it. 

Ex-Senator Pomeroy, of Kansas, was shot and slight- 
y wounded Wy M. F. Conway, of the same: State, in 

Yashington, D, C.,on the ilth inst. Conway alleges 
in defense of the deed that his family have been ruined 
by Pomeroy. 

The annual exhibition of the American Institute, in 
this city, is now complete in all ite departments, pre- 
senting a well-arranged display of machinery in mo- 
tion, manufacturing processes in agg and a 
great variety of the products of artistic, inventive 
mechanical, and industrial skill of rare excellence, and 
well calculated to interest and instruct all classes of 
visitors. The exhibition wili close November 15. 

Brigham Young was re-elected president of the Lat- 
ter-day Saints on the 6th inst. 





FOREIGN NEWS. 


Tur long-deferred trial of Varsha! Bazaine for trea. 
sonable acts in connection with the surrender of Metz 
has at length begun at Versailles, The Duc d’Aumale 
presides. In the course of the pocoeetngs the prison- 
er was charged with having failed to co-operate with 
M‘Mahon, who moved toward the Meuse to join hands 
with him, and with having refused to avail himself of 
the balloon service for communication. 

The following are the cabinet names proposed by 
the Deputies of the Right in the French Assembly, in 
case the monarchical movement should succeed : Duc 
Decazes, Minister of +45 Affairs; M. Bocher, Min- 
ister of the Interior; M. De Chesnelong, Minister of 
Finance ; M. Depeyre, Minister of Justice; M. Grivart 
Minister of Public Works; M. Dupeyron, Minister ot 
ri ce; M. Desjardins, Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion ; the Marquis de Montaignac, Minister of Marine ; 
and General C angarnier, Minister of War. Accordin 
to M. Gambetta’s views, however, the time employe: 
in making these selections was simply thrown away, 
as the republic is destined to be permanent. M. Thiers, 
it is said, has declared for a prolongation of M‘Mahou’s 
term as President. The Comte de Chambord has lett 
Frohsdorf, and taken up his abode near Paria.—One 
hundred of the republican members of the French As- 
sembly have met, adopted an electoral scheme, and 
appointed a committee from the three groups of the 

t to draw up an official declaration in the name of 
the republican a. M. Thiers and M. Gambetta 
su rt the action of the ae 
t e elections to fill vacancies in the French Assem- 
bly, held on the 12th inst., resulted fn the return of 
Remusat (who ran against Niel), the candidate of the 
Right in the Haute-Garonne, and the Republicans in 
three other departments, by overwhelming majorities. 

Twenty-seven members of the Municipal Council of 
Paris have issued an address, ewe po the right of the 
Assembly to alienate the national sovereignty, declar- 
ing that the majority of the people reject the claim of 
the Comte de Chambord, and ca jing on the people of 
the Department of the Seine to deciare Low they pro- 

to vote. 

Rumor has it that General Manteuffel will replace 
Connt Arnim as German embassador to France. 

The report that General Garibaldi had reached Paris 
is pronounced false by the French papers. 

Fhe Spanish Carlists are reported to be losing 
round in the northern provinces. General Savalls 
nas joined hie fortunes with those of Don Alphonso, 
The insurgents made another sortie from Cartagena 
recently, but were repulsed with heavy lows. The 
rifles seized on the Britieh steam-yacht Deerhound 
have been deposited in the arsenal at Ferrol, The 
Spanish government bas ey a duty of five per 
cent. on all wines exported after October 81, 

The Mercantile Bunk of Havana has suspended. 

John Bright, in an address to his constituents, has 
announced himself an a candidate for re-election to 
Parliament. Mr. Hayes, a liberal, bas been elected 
from Bath. 

Bishop Reinkens, the leader of the Old Catholics in 
Pruesia, has taken the oath of allegiance to the Ein- 

ror of Germany. 

The total number of cholera cases in Vienna since 
July 16 was 3020. 

A statne of Frederick VIL, late King of Denmark, 
was unveiled at Copenhagen on the 7th uit. 

The Danish Rigedag resumed its session at Copen- 
hagen on the 6th inst. 

Sir Samuel Baker and wife have arrived in England. 

Count Maurice de Plavigny, the well-known politl- 
cian, is dead. 

aan Connell .—— mathe the Ley -4 Coun- 
cil o zerland complaining of annoyance through 
Bishop Mermillod’s futrigues, and praying that the 
French government be requested to put a stop to 


them, 
siatek ne Sree Deming to Sateen ben bem com- 
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THE OCEAN 


THE GUARDIANS OF THE HERD. 

** Huntrne the tiger,” said a veteran East In- 
dian sportsman, ‘‘is splendid sport, unless the 
tiger should take it into his head to hunt you.” 








| American sportsmen on the Western prairies say 
the same thing of hunting the buffaloes, although 
| the freedom of the open prairie makes the sport 
in the latter case less dangerous than hunting in 
the dense jungles of the East, A skillful horse- 


+ 


THE GUARDIANS OF 


THE HERD—BUFF-. 





man generally manages to elude the charge of 
the most ferocious bull, and to bring him down 


with a well-aimed shot, when these formidable | 


guardians of the buffalo herd show fight. Still, 
there is enough of the element of danger to sea- 


= gs a 


YACHT RACE—OFF THE HOOK, OUTWARD-BOUND.—Drawy sy J. O. Davipsoy.—[See Pacr 939.) 











|. son the sport and put every hunter on his mettle, 


Mr. Cary’s spirited illustration on this page will 
give our readers a trathful idea of one of these 
exciting incidents of buffalothunting on the 
plains. 
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ALO BULLS CHARGING HUNTERS, 
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PERSONAL. 


A sTaTvE has recently been erected to WEDG- 
woop in England. At the unveiling a letter 
was read from Mr. GLADSTONE, in which the 
Premier refers to Wepe@woop as “ that remark- 
able person whom observation and reflection 
lead me to regard as perhaps the most distin- 
guished individual in the whole history of com- 
merce, taken from the earliest ages.’” Wepe- 
Woop was a great and good Briton. At an early 
age—this was a hundred and twenty years ago— 
he began improvements in pottery, and was the 
first to adopt a bell for assembling and dismiss- 
ing the workmen—a circumstance which pro- 
cured for his factory the surname of the ‘ Bell” 
works. His efforts were directed to the produc- 
tion of a new species of ware superior to that in 
ordinary use; and he was successful in produ- 
cing a cream-colored porcelain, which was called 
**queen’s-ware,’’ from the patronage extended 
to it by Queen Cuar.ottTe. For the tasteless 
forms which had hitherto characterized British 
ceramic art he substituted graceful imitations 
of the antique, and ornamented his porcelain 
with designs by FLaAxman. His labors were re- 
warded by a magniticent fortune. He was emi- 
nent also as a natural philosopher, was a patron 
of merit, and distributed his private benevolence 
with princely liberality. 

—The HowE.Luses have a beautiful residence 
in Jefferson, Ashtabula County, Ohio, standing 
in a grove of maples, and the grounds beauti- 
fuily laid out. From this spot emanated WILL- 
14M D. HowELLs, editor of the Adlantic Montiily, 
and Anntge C. Howe is, who until recently has 
been literary editor of the Chicago Inter- Ocean, 
and is soon to assume a similar position on the 
St. Louis Globe. .Mr. W1LitaM C, HOWELLS, the 
father of this interesting family, has been an ed- 
itor all his life: in Wheeling, Virginia, in early 
life: in Hamilton, Ohio; in Columbus; and for 
twenty years in Jefferson, the editor of the Ash- 
tabula Sentinel, which he removed from the town 
of Ashtabnla‘to the county seat of Jefferson 
when he first took charge of it. The finest busi- 
ness edifice in the town is the Ashtabula Sentinel 
building and bookstore connected with it. In 
his large business, successfully established, Mr. 
HowELLs has associated with him his sons Jo- 
SEPH and SAMUEL, both gentlemen of culture. 

—Ratru WaLpo Emerson, at the opening of 
the Concord Publie Library, a few days since, 
said, ‘* The book, as a companion, is always at 
your service, always willing, and always pliable. 
You meet with men of service, good thinkers, 
good speakers, and you do not know how to 
draw them out; but a book opens to your wish, 
and slnts when you desire—something which 
your ae sm might not do.”’ 


—Mr. Epwarp Jenkins, author of Ginz's Baby, 
has appeared on the lecture platform in Boston, 
and met the exacting criticism of that people. 
WeENDELL PHILLIPs, Scnator SUMNER, and other 


solid and distinguished men of Boston were on 
the stage, Mr. SUMNER introducing the speaker 


as “‘an author who by his remarkable pen had 
drawn attention to the poor and lowly, awaken- 
jnga wide-spread spirit of sympathy, and helping 


on the reigu of justice on earth, so that already, 
although young in years, he is renowned asa 
public benefactor.” Mr. JENKrNs is thirty-four 
years old, slender in build, has a fair English 
face, partially covered with whiskers, and clear, 
bright bine eyes, but nothing special in his ap- 
pearance to impel one to select him in a crowd 
as a man worthy of special notice. His manner 
of speaking has less of the English peculiarities 


than lecturers from across the water are wont to 
bring, and he was absolutely without the nation- 
al rising inflection at the close of a sentence, 


His voice is smooth and pleasing, his manner 
earnest and convincing, and he gives the listen- 
er the impression of a man who had found out 
for himself the truth of what he is saying, and, 
in short, of one in earnest and with a purpose. 
Ile was born in India, and received his education 
in Montreal. He subsequently graduated from 
the law school of the University of Pennsylvania, 
and afterward in London, where he was ad- 
mitted to the bar in 1864. He early became a 
member of the Reform Club, and was a candi- 
date for Parliament before he appeared as an au- 
thor. He wrote Ginz’s Buby in 1870, and subse- 
quently The Coolie, Lord Bantam, and Little Hodge, 
all of which have been republished in this coun- 
try. He is a son of Rev. Dr. JENKrNs, an incum- 
bent of St. Paul’s Church, Montreal. 

—Among the piquant Yankee letter-writers 


whoaresending home quaint things from abroad, 
Donn Pratt, of the Washington Capital, is one 
of the piquantest. In a recent epistle to his pa- 
per he says of Mr. Monccre D. Conway: “He 


is, as of old, an indefatigable worker. He told 
us that every hour was mortgaged for years in 
advance. Even our interview was shortened by 
an appointment to lecture to his little con- 
gregation in the Lord, but out of Christ, some 
miles away from his dwelling. He has such, 
and preaches them nebulous revelations of sci- 
entific theology, and the congregation in return 
sing hymns from WaLT WHITMAN, WHITTIER, 
and other pagan poets. We hope they like it; 
we hope they are happy.” 

—Not long since Henry WarD BEsCHER was 
requested to lecture for the benefit of the Can- 
terbury Educational Association, and was in- 
formed that if he would come he might calculate 
that Canterbury would nominate him as General 
Grant's successor. Mr. BeecHer replied: “I 
shall not be able to comply with your kind re- 
quest, even in view of your tempting offer. If 
l live until lam nominated for President, I shall 
be so old that METHUSELAH will be regarded as 
a young man.’’ 

—The late Admiral Joun A. WINSLOW was in- 
debted for his appointment as a midshipman in 
the navy to Danigzi WEBSTER. 

—RoBert BrownineG, the poet, is a short, 
dapper little man, with a tendency to fatness. 
He would look well as captain of an Atlantic 
liner, pacing the deck with quick, jerky steps; 
nor would he look out of place as a respectable 
shop-walker at STEWART’S. 

-—It is not often that a professional man has 
the opportunity or feels equal to the effort of 
returning two fees of $5000 cach in the course 
of the same year. It is understood, however, 
that this has occurred with Sir Henry THomp- 
sor this year. The frat occasion was in connec- 
tion with the illness of the Emperor NaPoLEon 
III., when Sir Henry, in the most delicate and 
kindly manner, returned half of his fee of 2000 

uincas; and the second is an instanc yet more 
righly honorable to professional delicacy. Call- 
ed to the bedside of a wealthy friend in the High- 


as ~ 


lands, near whose shooting-lodge he was passing 
his vacation, he spent nine days in unremitting 
attendance. At the end a check for 1000 guineas 
was handed to him, but was firmly declined, on 
the ground that the attendance was given to a 
friend and during a holiday. 

—The New York Times says: “If ANDREW 
JoHNsON visits Washington he will break a long- 
continued precedent, official etiquette having 
been understood to demand that an ex-President 
should not return to the capital as a citizen or 
outside politician after the inauguration of his 
successor.’’ This is quite erroneous. JOHN 
Quincy ADAMs retired from the Presidential 
chair on the 4th of March, 1829, and in the fol- 
lowing year was elected to Congress, taking his 
seat in December, 1831. He continued to repre- 
sent his native district in that body for seven- 
teen years, and surpassed nearly all the members 
in close application to business and endurance. 
On the 2lst February, 1848, while in his seat in 
the Capitol, he was struck with paralysis, and 
died two days afterward, his last words being, 
“This is the last of carth! I am content!” 
President Jonn Apams lived to see his son in- 
augurated President, and, by a singular coinci- 
dence, he and THOMAS JEFFERSON both died on 
the Fourth of July, 1826. Ex-President TYLER 
was in Washington in January, 1861, as a dele- 
gate from Virginia to the Peace Congress. 

—Colonel Forney’s Reminiscences and An- 
ecdotes of Public Men has met with a demand 
quite unexpected and unprecedented — larger, 
indeed, than has ever been accorded to any sim- 
ilar work in the United States. The first edition 
has been entirely exhausted, and a second is in 
press. Colonel Forney is now engaged on a 
second series, and judging from the few numbers 
that have appeared in Zhe Press, they will be 
quite equal in interest to the tirst. 

—Wilkesbarre, Pennsylvania, now commonly 
written with one capital letter, is said to have 
been so named in honor of the celebrated Joun 
Wi11kes and Colonel Barre, both members of 
the British Parliament, and both of whom took 
a decided part in favor of America against the 
measures of the British ministry. 

—Joun C. BRECKINRIDGE, it is said, contem- 
plates on New York his future residence, 
and devoting himself to the practice of the law. 

—TAMBERLIK, whose musical success here has 
been complete, is not only one of the finest ten- 
ors living, combining lyric and dramatic power, 
but is a good landscape painter, very imagina- 
tive and poetical, and, above all, a gentleman by 
birth and association. In the higher dramatic 
operas he is said to be unequaled. 

—Certain prelates of the English Church can 
scarcely be said to be exempted from the terrors 
of the poor-house. For instance, the Archbish- 
op of Canterbury, though entitled to a life occu- 
ypancy of the archiepiscopal palace as a residence, 
is stinted for the personal expenses of himself, 
Mrs, Canterbury, and family, to the paltry sum 
of $75,000 perannum. The Archbishop of York 
and the Bishop of London are entitled to still 
greater sympathy, each being obliged to put up 
with a paltry $50,000, while the poor Bishop of 
Durham gets only $40,000, and the Bishop of 
Winchester has in the most shameless man- 
ner been compelled to rough it on a miserable 
$35,000 a year. 

—Dr. RuppaneRr, of this city, a commissioner 
of the Vienna Exhibition. was lately presented 
in Paris with a rare medical work printed at 
Obernzell, in 1605, on the first printing-press that 
belonged to GUTENBERG. 

—Now tothink ofall this! Miss Locy Nowe.Lu 
was born in Alfred, Maine, on the Fourth of July, 
1776, the very day and near the very hour of 
the passage of the Declaration of Independence. 
When cight years of age she united with the Al- 
fred Shakers, and has since lived with them. 
When eighty-four years of age she wove thirty- 
four yards of cloth, and at nincty-six knit ten 
pairs of mittens. She has never been in a rail- 
road car, and is in excellent health. If she lives 
until 1876 a PULLMAN palace car will be dispatch- 
ed to her native town to transport her to Bos- 
ton. From thence she will be carried direct to 
the Quaker City, where her presence will be one 
of the features of the grand Centennial. 

—Mr. James SmiTHa, of Philadelphia, has given 
$15,000 to Leicester Academy, in Massachusetts, 
as a supplement to a previous gift of $10,000. 
Other friends have given $15,000, and propose to 
give $10,000 more as a memorial fand in honor 
of the Rev. Dr. Neson, for thirty years presi- 
dent of the board of trustees. 

—Dr. NELATON, whose decease and prominent 
professional exploits have been generally noticed 
by the press, was the man who found the bullet 
in GARIBALD!'s foot and extracted it after the 
other surgeons had given it up. 

—The Rev. ANDREW HERRON, who recently 
died in Cedarville, Ohio, at the advanced age of 
eighty-five, was the oldest minister in the United 
Presbyterian Church. The good old pastor had 
become blind and deaf. 

—As a testamentary gem we have seen noth- 
ing better than the following, from the will of a 
defunct Virginian : 

“‘T will to my nephew, James Mantson M—— ony 
— I may hove ifter m just debts are paid wit 
condition that after I am buried he is to have a mar- 
ble head and foot stone put to m ve, to be seven 
feet long and four inches thick. I want the following 
inscription cut upon both ends of each slab: ‘ Henry 
M-——, born December 16, 1805; died ——. He was a 
gost turkey hunter, and a pee prey Fem fiddler. He 

esired the above to be placed on this slab. Peace be 
to his ashes.’” 

—Mr. Youne, of the Statistical Bureau at 
Washington, who deals in nothing but figures, 
excepting figures of speech, says that only 18,000 
Americans went to Europe this year, and our for- 
eign obligations, all told, are only $1,000,000,000. 

—Notwithstanding the mazes, involvtions, 
complicated connections, and allusions of Dz 
QUINCEY, apparently indicating t delibera- 
tion in en prep he was really one of the 
most off-hand of writers. When the mood of 
composition came, he sat down at once, scrawled 
with great cee age | in his shaky handwriting, 

after page, without taking the trouble to 
erase; threw the written sheets over his shoul- 
der one by one, and having “‘ wreaked himself 
upon expression,”’ and gotten rid of ideas, went 
back to his decanter of laudanum entirely obliv- 
ious and equally careless of the litter upon the 
floor. That litter was picked up, assorted, and 
sent to Mr. BLackwoop, and the author only 
saw his work again when it was in print. It is 
all collected now in volumes—this hasty scraw]- 
ing of a great genius—and the world reads it 
with avidity. 








RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


Tue meetings of the General Conference of 
the Evangelical Alliance have been attended 
with an extraordinary public interest. Two and 
three sessions have been held simultaneously, in 
the Association Hall and the churches adjacent, 
at which large crowds have been . The 
foreign delegates were welcomed by Dr. ADAMS 
in an address of great beauty, to which appro- 

riate responses were made. Dr. Woo.sey, of 

‘ew Haven, was elected President. On Sun- 
day evening, October 5, both the Academy of 
Music and Steinway Hall were thronged to hear 
the speakers announced. One of the most re- 
markable services of that day was the celebration 
of the Lord’s Supper in the Madison Square 
a Church, in which the pastor, the 
Rev. W1LL1aM Apams, the Dean of Canterbury, 
the Rev. Dr. Ancus, of London, and others par- 


——. 
any valuable papers were read in the Con- 
ference, all of which will appear in the volume 
of the proceedings and addresses to be published 
by Messrs. HARPER & BrotHErs. The address 
by Professor THEODORE CHRISTLIEB, of the Uni- 
versity of Bonn, on the ** Best Methods of Coun- 
teracting Modern Infidelity,’ was repeated, in 
answer to a general request, in Dr. ADaMs’s 
church. The presence of the venerable Dr. 
Dorner, of the University of Berlin, was heart- 
a welcomed by American Christians. On 
ednesday, October 8, a reception was given 
to the foreign delegates in the Brooklyn Acad- 
emy of Music, when addresses were delivered 
by the Rev. Henry Waxp Beecuer and other 
representatives of the Brooklyn pulpit. As we 
write, arrangements are announced for closing 
services on Sunday evening, October 12, consist- 
ing of meetings in the Academy of Music, Stein- 
way Hall, Tammany Hall, and Cooper Institute. 
The Cooper Institute meeting is to be conducted 
in the German language. 





The letter of the Old Catholic Congress at 
Constance to the Evangelical Alliance, which 
was read on Wednesday, October 8, contains an 
exposition of principles which reveals a wide 
departure from Romanism. ‘‘ We wish,” say 
the Old Catholics, ** to cleanse the Church from 
the stains of a depravity which ey in- 
creased for more than a thousand years. All 
that Roman domination has created through 
egotism must be removed. Every institution 
and custom which has crept in hurtful to true 
Christian vitality must be cast out; instead of 
justification by works, the justification by faith; 
instead of hypocritical bigotry, a pure Christian 
life must be brought into its belief and conduct; 
the deterioration of the constitution of the 
Church into an instrument of the hierarchy and 
of the Roman Bishop must be prevented by the 
introduction of the rules whic!) guarantee to the 
congregatio s their fullest rights, to the lowest 
as well us to the highest; in short, a system of 
discipline must be introduced in which true 
Christian earnestness and Christian moralit, 
united with Christian love constitute the end, 
not a blind subjection of the individual or of all 
to the tiat of a class or of asingle man. In brief, 
we wish to reform the Church in such a manner 
that it shall become a fellowship in love, in be- 
lief, and in the works of all who believe in Jesus 
Christ as the Son of God, and as the Saviour who 
alone has been and still is our Mediator.” 

The position of the Old Catholics, though not 
Protestant, yet approaches Protestantism. Not 
a few Protestant churches have in Germany 
been opened to them for religious worship. 





Through the exertions of Dr. M‘Grrx, a na- 
tive of Missouri, the Cumberland Presbyterian 
Church has received 800 square miles of land 
in Venezuela for educational and mission pur- 
poses. This land is part of a grant of 240,000 
square miles to an English and American trading 
company, made by the government of Venezuela 
for the promotion of colonization. The Cum- 
berland Presbyterians have already sent mis- 
sionaries to the island of Trinidad, near by, and 
will no doubt occupy this new field. 

An American chapel has been opened in the 
city of Geneva, and the Rev. Gipgon Draper, 
of New York, oot to serve as pastor. The 
only Sunday-school in Geneva conducted on 
the American plan is in connection with this 
congregation. 





The public meetings of the Old Catholic Con- 
gress at Constance were great popular demon- 
strations. The second, held on a Sunday after- 
noon in the Council Hall of Constance, was at- 
tended by 4000 persons. The topic of the address 
of Bishop Rrinkens was The Bible. He said, 
“* For the wy Catholics who intrust themselves to 
my episcopal direction, there exists no omerny 
of Bible-reading.”” The address concludes with 
these words: ‘tI say to all, draw near to the 
fountain of truth, and study the Bible. In it 
we hear the Bridegroom’s voice, and we, the 
Bride of the Lord, rejoice. ‘Consider that as 
the flower bends toward the light, and never 
can unfold its color and beauty unless it turns 
to the light of the sun, so also the Christian 
soul can never show forth the full beauty and 

lory of its Divine image unless it ever turns 
tself again and again to this Divine light of the 
Gospel, by whose rays its splendor is illumined.’ 
Do not read the Scripture pruriently, to find 
out things which are not revealed; do not read 
it presumptuously, to explain things not given 
to man to know; not controversially, in order 
to refute other people, but in order to commune 
with God. ‘Ever do I love to read in that dear 
and holy book:’ this should come from the 
heart of every Christian.” 

Dr. V6LK, a member of the Bavarian Parlia- 
ment, concluded his address with the following 
beautiful simile: “If on a calm summer’s even- 
ing you sail across the Lake of Constance, you 
will hear nad ag approach the opposite shore the 
bells of Lindau ringing their vesper . There 
will be a harmonious Pa = ng on your 
ears: _— can not distinguish between bell and 
bell, for all are ringing praise. Yet Catholic 
and Protestant bells are alike pealing, and you 
can not say this is Catholic melody or that Prot- 
estant. So be it with our Old Catholic move- 
ment. Let us in the spirit of love so draw near 
one to the other that at the last Catholic and 
Protestant may be able to unite in one concord- 
ant harmony of divine than -” It was 
during this speaker’s address that M. De Pres- 
sensé and Father HracrnTHE rose and left the 





room. Dr. VoL was at the moment inveiching 
against French intrigue. Suitable explanation 
was subsequently made by the President, Vow 
ScHULTE. 





The report of a German paper, noticed in this 
intelligence, that the Archbishop of Posen had 
made his submission to the German government 
is not contirmed. The London Tablet states 
that *‘ the nine actions against him are still pend- 
ing; and to an attempt made on behalf of the 

overnment to induce him to withdraw his nom- 
ination of the parish priest of Filehne, Monsei- 
gneur LepocHowskI has replied that if it is 
thought that the bishops are exceeding their 
powers in treating such matters as solely within 
their own competence, the point should be sub. 
mitted to the head of the Catholic Church, who 
is the supreme judge, and to whose decision the 
bishops will cheerfully bow. The Ministry of 
Public Worship is said to contemplate his ex- 
pulsion, but the whole of the clergy of his dio- 
cese have come forward, with one exception, to 
profess their resolution to stand by him to the 
end, ‘usque ad finem.’ ”’ 





The famous Congregation of the Propaganda 
at Rome has been brought under the operation 
of the new ecclesiastical laws of Italy. Its sub- 
sidiary colleges, five or six in number, have been 
decided to be conventual, and have been sup- 
pressed. The remaining property is subjected 
to the tax *‘ mortmain,’’ and to the tax on moy- 
able property. 





The English Churchman presents the following 
account of tle names and ages of the English 
bishops, which will be very useful at the present 
time, when they are made the subjects of such 
frequent comment by the press: ‘“‘ The father of 
the bench, alike in age and in consecration, is 
Dr. THIRLWALL, of St. David’s, who was born in 
1797, Dr. OLLIVANT, of Llandaff, standing next, in 
1798. Then follow Dr. DurnForp, of Chiches- 
ter, in 1802; Dr. MoBeRLey, of Salisbury, in 
1803; Dr. Jacopson, of Chester, and Dr. Powys, 
of Sodor and Man, in 1805; Dr. Barina, of Dur- 
ham, Dr. WorpswortH, of Lincoln, Dr. Putt- 
Pott, of Worcester, and Dr. Huaues, of St. 
Asaph, in 1807; Lord Hervey, of Bath and 
Wells, and Dr. CLaveuton, of Rochester, in 
1808; Dr. Setwyn, of Lichfield, in 1809; Dr. 
Tait, of Canterbury, Dr. Jackson, of London, 
Dr. Browne, of Winchester, and Dr. Peiaam, 
of Norwich, in 1811; Dr. Bickerstets, of Ri- 

on, in 1816; Dr. AtLay, of Hereford, in 1817; 

r. Goopwin, of Carlisle, and Dr. Fraser, of 
Manchester, in 1818; Dr. THomson, of York, 
and Dr. ELuicott, of Gloucester and Bristol, in 
1819; Dr. MacKarness, of Oxford, in 1820; and 
Dr. Tempe, of Exeter, and Dr. MaGeg, of Pe- 
terborough, in 1821. Dr. THIRLWALL was con- 
secrated in 1840. Dr. Se-wyn, of Lichticld, was 
appointed to the colonial episcopate in 1841. 
Dr. OLLIVANT was consecrated in 1849 But 
with these exceptions the consecration of all 
the bishops has been subsequent to 1853, when 
Dr. JACKSON was appointed to the see of Lin- 
coln. Dr. Powys wus consecrated in 1854. Dr. 
Tart and Dr. BarinG were consecrated in 1856 
to the sees of London and Gloucester and 
Bristol respectively, both prelates baving since 
been translated. r. PerHaM and Dr. BICKER- 
STETH were consecrated in the following year, 
and Dr. CaMPBELL, of Bangor, in 1859. All the 
remaining bishops have been appointed since 
the year 1860.” 





The thronging of pilgrims to the sacred shrines 
in France knows no abatement. More than 
50,000 have passed through Paris. Between 
30,000 and 40,000 persons are said to have 
flocked to Notre Dame d’Espérance, at St. 
Brieuc, and pilgrims are still —e to the 
celebrated grotto of Notre Dame de Lourdes. 
Recently three deputies and two prefects were 
present at a ceremony during which the Patri- 
arch of India bestowed his benediction upon 
those present. The Univers, an ultramontane 
journal, says: ‘‘Let France have a Catholic 
king—a wise, prudent, patient, and convinced 
monarch—such as the Divine mercy reserves for 
her, and there will be no more ebscurity in Eu- 
ropean politics! To wait will be requisite for 
him; but on the day that the impatient rage of 
our enemies shall have transformed him in the 
face of the world into the soldier of Christ, let 
the revolution invoked by CasTELaR and direct- 
ed by Bismarck count its legions. The armies 
commanded by the pagans will disappear as if 
by enchantment, and it will be almost without 
striking a blow that Christ shall reign, shall con- 
quer, shall command.” 

The American pilgrimage of which we have 
already made mention is taking shape. The 
Catholic Review claims that there is a deep, wide- 
spread feeling in favor of it as an act of faith. 

he pilgrims would undoubtedly go to Rome, 
as well as Paray-le-Monial. The total expense 
of the my including a visit to the Holy Land, is 
estimated at $600 a head. 


The religious pilgrims in France do not find 
all their countrymen in accord with them. Re- 
cently at Duokirk a party of them began sing- 
ing the well-known lines, 

“Sauvez Rome et la France 
Au nom du Sacré Cour.” 
“This,” says an English paper, ‘“‘annoyed the 
crowd, who struck up the Marseillaise. Both 
parties sang their respective hymns till they 
reached the railway station, but the voices of 
the pilgrims being drowned by their rivals, a fat 
priest got out of temper, and shouted, ‘ Vive 
CHAMBORD! vive Henri V.!’ The mob replied 
by crying, ‘Vire Taiers! vive la py A 
fight would probably have ensued but for the 
timely appearance of a few gens-d’armes.”’ 








The recent purchase by the extreme ritualists 
of the Anglican Church of a church living in 
Liverpool has called attention again to this scan- 
dalous traftic. It is stated that in a single copy 
of an English monthly church paper one bhun- 
dred livings were advertised for sale. The 
amount paid for the v es to the Liver- 
pool parish was £10,000. 


Father Hyactnrue has written a letter to the 
Conference of the Evangelical Alliance in this 
city. After expressing his regret that he is not 
able to attend the Conference, he says: “‘ Fora 
long time already I have counted friends amons 
your ranks; indeed, I'can call you all by that 
name, for, united by faith in the same Christ, the 
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only Son of God, and the Redeemer of men, you 
are laboring to bring together, on a common 
ground, the different Christian confessions, 
which have been so sadly and, until now, so ir- 
remediably separated. My ambition, I confess, 
is still higher. Where you are satisfied with an 
Alliance, I would desire an organic and vital 
unity. I believe this unity to lie in the future 
destinies of the Christian Church, because I dis- 
cover it in its primitive traditions, and, above 
all, it is in the will of its Divine Founder. If, 
like that weakened church of the oe all 
Christianity were not fallen from its first love, 
it would not be so difficult for it to realize, or 
even, alas, to conceive, the joyous mystery of its 
unity.” 

This is certainly cordial, even though the 
ideal presented be unattainable. 





SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Tue experiment, so successfully initiated by 
Mr. Cuar_es G. ATKINS, of Bucksport, Maine, 
for securing the eggs of salmon has been re- 

eated, with equal promise of success, by Mr. 

IVINGSTON STONE in California. In order to 
obviate the difficulty which usually attaches to 
the collection of spawn from salmon actually 
engaged in the process of depositing it, Mr. 
ATKINS conceived the idea of getting the fish 
whenever they made their appearance in the 
rivers, and of penning them up until the prop- 
er season arrived. In 1872 he secured over five 
hundred fish, and retained them until he had 

athered their spawn, and at the present time 
fie has from six to seven hundred awaiting the 
period of maturing their eggs and milt. 

The labors of Mr. STONE were somewhat inter- 
fered with in 1872 by the impossibility of learn- 
ing the facts in relation to the precise period of 
the spawning of the Sacramento fish. With the 
experience then —— however, he has been 
able to arrange his plans for the present season 
to better advantage ; and, under date of August 
18, he had penned up four hundred large salmon, 
from which he calculates on securing a million 
of eggs. ‘The number of fish procurable is prac- 
tically unlimited; but a million of eggs will 
probably be as many as he can satisfactorily 
manage with his present facilities. 

His station is on the M‘Cloud River, a tribu- 
tary of the Pitt, belonging to the waters of the 
Upper Sacramento, and situated not far from 
Mount Shasta, in a region abounding in natural 
beauties. He is now trying the experiment of 
using the waters of the M‘Cloud River itself in 
bringing forward the eggs, instead of depending, 
as heretofore, upon the limited supply furnished 
by springs. 


The Philadelphia papers announce the death, 
on the 15th of August last, of Mr. Exias Du- 
RAND, at the age of eighty. This gentleman 
was well known as an accomplished botanist, 
and as having been half a century a member, 
and one of the habitués, of the Philadelphia 
Academy of Sciences. A druggist by profession, 
he acquired a competence some years ago, and 
retired from business, devoting himself almost 
exclusively to his favorite study. He some time 
since presented to the Jardin des Plantes of Paris 
a collection of American plants, to which a spe- 
cial case has been assigned, and by his will he left 
the collection gathered subsequent to that date 
to the same institution. His botanical works 
were presented to the Philadelphia Academy of 
Sciences, to be placed in the botanical room for 
the use of the workers. 








Farther details in regard to the unhappy fate 
of the Norwegian whalers caught in the ice 
near Spitzbergen in September, 1872, tend to 
show that the captain and the cook died under 
a tent near the vessel, and that they wee prob- 
ably on their way to Mossel Bay, usa omy 
twenty miles, where the Swedish North Polar 
Expedition had its head-quarters. The other 
seventeen men appear to have started, on the 
7th of October, in a southerly direction toward 
the Ice Fiord, where a comfortable house had 
been erected the previous summer for the in- 
tended Swedish colony, and where a large store 
of provisions and coals had been left. They 
reached there in two boats, after great fatigue, 
October 14. A journal of their movements, 
which was kept from the 7th of October to the 
19th of April, was found with the seventeen 
corpses by Captain Mack. The disease to which 
they succumbed was scurvy, and was the result 
of their own ignorance of sanitary precautions 
since, instead of making use of the comforts of 
the house, and distributing themselves over the 
different rooms, they huddled together in one 
room, and remained in a state of the utmost 
filth, making use of no bodily exertion for the 
purpose of relieving the depressing influence of 
the four month’s darkness: this, it must be re- 
membered, with an abundance of provisions and 
an ample supply of fuel. On the other hand, 
the Swedish expedition, only a few miles dis- 
tant, consisting of sixty-eight persons, lost but a 
single man, and that of consumption, the meth- 
ods employed by the officers to keep up a spirit 
A eee having the most satisfactory re- 
sult. 





"An interesting experiment has lately been 
made in Scotland, under the auspices of the 
Perthshire Society of Natural Science, in the 
way of acclimatizing sundry species of land 
shells, about seven Toonsand living specimens 
of Heliz virgata, Helix pisana, and i acutus 
povins been turned out during the summer of 








The Sixth Annual Report, by Professor F. V. 
Harpen, of the United States Geological Survey 
of the Territories, has _ been published by the 
as office, and embraces a statement of 

e progress of explorations in 1872 in portions 
of Idaho, Montana, and Utah, and constitutes 
a volume of 871 , containing twelve litho- 

phic maps and a number of wood-cuts. Part 
irst embraces the reports upon the physical 
features of the country, by Professor HAYDEN, 
M. P. Lanerorp, Dr. Peate, F. H. BRADLEY. 
and Crrus THomas, the last section havi ref- 
erence to the physical geography and pon bard 
tural resources of Minnesota, Dakota, and Ne- 
anes none eee cy articles on pa- 
econtology and geology, by Lesquerrevx, ME! 
Harpen, and THomas; Part Third is yootror y=) 
zoology and botany; and Part Fourth to astro- 
nomical observations and altitudes. The whole 





character, filled with scientific essays and an- 
nouncements of the highest value. 





The death of Sir Francis Ronaups, in his 
eighty-sixth year, at Battle, in Sussex, is an- 
nounced in Nature, which informs us that this 
geen was well known many years ago for 

is experiments in electricity, and that in 1823 
he published a pamphlet containing a plan of an 
electric telegraph. He caused to be erected in 
his own garden a number of — supporting 
eight miles of wire, and through this line.be Sent 
messages, which were read at the further end by 
means of two needles moving on a@ dial-plate. 
The spark was created by an electrical machine, 
and not, as at present, by a galvanic battery. 
His latest work was the preparation of a cata- 
aoe of all the published books on electrical 
science, which is nearly ready for publication. 





The Smithsonian Institution has been advised 
of the shipment, on the part of the Khedive of 
Egypt, of a fine copy in plaster of the cele- 
brated Tanis Stone. This stone, as it may be 
remembered, was found some years ago near 
one of the mouths of the Nile, and contains a 
long priestly history carved on its three faces, 
in hieroglyphic, Greek, and Egyptian respect- 
ively ; the Greek thus furnishing an interpreta- 
tion to the other two. This answers the same 
= as the Rosetta Stone, in supplying a 

ey for deciphering the ancient Egyptian char- 
acters, and is in some respects superior to that, 
as having a more extensive vocabulary. 

A copy of this stone was made some years 
ago, at the request of Rev. Mr. Lansine, for 
Monmouth College, Illinois, and was forwarded 
to the care of the Smithsonian Institution, with 
authority to make a duplicate. Owing to care- 
lessness in packing or to rough usage, the orig- 
inal cast was broken into a number of pieces, 
and it was impossible to obtain a very satisfac- 
tory reproduction. It is hoped that this second 
cast may arrive in Washington safely, and be 
available for making additional casts for other 
ethnological collections in the United States. 

With the Tanis Stone have also been shipped 
to the Institution over one hundred impressions 
in paper, or ‘squeezes,”’ of bass-reliefs taken 
from various monuments in Egypt, many of 
which have a very great interest. 





Shortly before his death the late Colonel J. 
W. Foster completed the manuscript of a work 
upon the prehistorio races of the United States, 
which has just made its appearance from the 
press of 8. C. Grieas & Co., of Chicago. This 
contains an excellent summary of the present 
state of our knowledge of the aborigines of 
North America, as illustrated by the remains 
found in mounds, shell heaps, and ancient mines, 
as well as by their crania. Beginning, for the 
first chapter, with a notice of the recent prog- 
ress of ethnology, and with the evidences of the 
antiquity of man in Europe, the second chapter 
is devoted to the proofs of this artiquity in the 
United States, and the authenticity and value 
of the remains found in the gold drift of Cali- 
fornia; and the Calaveras skull, the plummet 
from San Joaquin Valley, etc., are passed under 
review. 

A chapter is devoted to a notice of the mound 
builders and the geographical distribution of 
their work, and another to the shell heaps of the 
coast, followed by one on the general nature of 
the mounds and their inclosures, and the arts 
and manufactures as shown by these remains. 
The chapter on ancient mining by the mound 
builders is very interesting, the author having 
himself prosecuted very extensive investigations 
on the subject during his connection with the 
surveys in the Lake Superior region. The spe- 
cial characteristics of the mining of the aborig- 
inal man of America are discussed, and refer- 
ences made to certain peculiar forms of imple- 
ments noticed by Colonel Foster at the late 
ss of the American Association at Du- 

uque. 

he inquiry as to the origin of the mound 
builders is answered by a suggestion that they 
were derived from the tropics rather than a mi- 
gration from the Old World, as there is no ap- 
preciable difference between the crania of the 
ancient races in Brazil and Central America and 
those of North America, The volume concludes 
by a chapter upon the unity of the human race, 
and one upon chronometric measurements as 
— to the antiquity of man. 

he whole work is an excellent compendium 
of the state of our knowledge of this subject up 
to a recent period; and however readers may 
differ from the conclusions of the author, the 
work is eminently worthy of the stady of all in- 
terested in the department of ethnology. 





HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


Ciara Miter was the maiden name of the novelist 
who is better known by her nom de plume of Louise 
Miihlbacb, and whose recent death is announced. She 
was born in 1814, and her first novel published at the 
age of twenty-two. Her marriage to Theodore Mundt, 
an author also, was a happy one, and she hae two 
daughters, one of whom has engaged in literary pur- 
suite. Her husband died insane, in 1861. Mrs. Mandt 
was a true woman in her own home, though her liter- 
ary activity continued through life. 





Considerable excitement was caused at Vienna, not 
long ago, by the arrest of the men acting as door- 
keepers and cashiers at the Exposition. Notwith- 
standing the presence of inspectors, police, and de- 
tectives, it has been found that they have fraudulently 
admitted persons, by which means about one hundred 
florins a day have been stolen for some time past. 





A Chicago “ gentleman,” who advertises himself as 
possessing a “religious character” and “fine moral 
distinctions,” desires a boarding-place where “his 
pious example and exemplary conduct will be appre- 
ciated, and be made available as an equivalent for 
board.” Alas for the needful appreciation of such a 
character ! 


A work on the history of the Iroquois, to which the 
famous “ Last of the Mohicans” belonged, is about to 
be published by a daughter of J. Fenimore Cooper. 


An ingenions way to develop the polite hypocrisy 
of society has been devised by a lady who has an orange 
plant in her parlor which bears neither bnd nor blos- 
som, but she has had two full-blown flowers and a 
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expanded considerably since they saw it last. 





A gentleman of wealth, one day, while practicing 
penmanship, wrote his name upon a blank slip of pa- 
per, and allowed it to lie upon his desk. It attracted 
the attention of a neighbor, who, for a joke, filled the 
space above the signature in the form of a promissory 
note, and a few days afterward presented the paper, 
with an offer to allow considerable discount if the ap- 
parent drawer would cash it at that time. The gen- 
tleman recognized the joke, and the holder of the doc- 
ument, placing it in his pocket, departed, and nothing 
more was said about it. Subsequently the holder was 
suddenly stricken with paralysis and died, and his 
executors finding the note, and having no knowledge 
of the joke attached to it, brought suit and recovered 
the sum—$500—for which it was drawn, thus illustra- 
ting the danger of persons carelessly writing their 
names on blank scraps of paper. 





An Alabama newspaper is of the opinion that the 
shooting of insectivorous birds has cost the State 
$10,000,000 this year alone in the ravages made by the 
cotton caterpillar. 





The bridal cake for the approaching marriage of the 
Duke of Edinburgh with the only daughter of the 
Emperor of Russia is to be an enormous structure of 
six and a half feet high, and weighing about two hun- 
dred and thirty pounds. It is to be in six tiers, cov- 
ered with ornaments of flowers and shells, while de- 
pending from an exquisite vase at the summit will be 
a profusion of orange flowers. 





An advertiser in a Parisian journal, who calls him- 
self “‘a young man with brilliant prospects,” desires 
to marry a young lady of from eighteen to fifty-four 
years of age, with a good fortune. How very polite! 


Every thing was ready—the wedding breakfast, the 
musicians in the charch, the clergyman, the guesta— 
some at the church, and others at the bride's house— 
the carriages, and the bride herself. But a sudden 
alarm was raised by the groomsman that the bride- 
groom could not be found. His wedding suit was in 
his room, but not the man, nor has he appeared since. 
This happened in London. 





“ Old Skinflint” lives—well, somewhere in New York 
State. The other day he went to town to attend the 
traveling circus, carrying in his wagon a speckled hen. 
He hitched his team to a fence, and pulling an old ten- 
pound sack from under the seat, proceeded to feed 
the horses. Just before returning he tied one end of 
the string attached to the hen’s leg to the hind wheel 
of the wagon, and— Well, he had brought along the 
hen to pick up the last oat left by the horses, that noth- 
ing might be lost! 





Not even Zimmermann, in his Pleasures of Solitude, 
nor yet Cowper, in the poem, “‘I am monarch of all I 
survey,” can claim to have developed one point of at- 
traction in Robinson Crusoe’s lonely life so fully as 
has been done by the author of the following lines, 
part of an ode upon the losses and miseries of umbrel- 
la-owners in American cities, The writer must have 
lately lost a ten-dollar silk. 

“R. Crusoe on his solitary isle 
Was no doubt lonely, and, it may be, sad; 
When he cracked jokes there were none by to smile, 
And none to sympathize when he felt bad; 
But yet he had this glorious consolation, 
His parachute was free from co: tion. 


“ He could roam round bis island at bis will, 
And take his parachute, or leave it home; 

He knew that where he left it, it would still 
Remain there until he had ceased te roam. 
Thrice happy man; O doubly blessed R. Crusoe! 

Who among us in cities dares to do so?” 
The writer of the above was particularly aggrieved 
that it was wet weather when he was bereaved of his 
umbrella. He says: 
“Oh, why not take it on some pleasant day, 
hen in the zenith Sol was shining brightly ? 
At such a time I would not say him nay, 
Not missing it, its loss would grieve me slightly. 
As W. Shaks; said, in language terse, 
*Who’s robbed, not knowing it, is nothing worse.’” 





Fish, as an important article of diet, is becoming 
more and more appreciated. It is believed that the 
use of fish with one meal each day would contribute 
essentially to the activity of the intellect, and render 
one more capable of brain labor without fatigue or ex- 
haustion. By chemical analysis it is found that fish 
contains a greater proportion of phosphorus than any 
other class of animal food ; and this element generally 
varies according to the habits of the fish, those of the 
most rapid movement containing the greatest propor- 
tion of phosphorus. Hence it is that salmon and 
trout are most highly prized, and command the high- 
est prices in our markets. Articles containing a large 
proportion of phosphorus are considered the richest 
“brain food,” but in land imale this el t is 
chiefly found in the bones, combined with lime, 











Thackeray once being asked to write In a young 
lady's album, fouad on looking over the book the fol- 
lowing lines : 

“Mont Blanc is the Monarch of Mountains— 

T crowned him long ago; 
But who they got to put it on 
Nobody seems to know. 
—A.sret Surru.” 

Underneath these lines he wrote this humble sug- 
gestion : 

“TI know that Albert wrote in a hurry: 

To criticise I scarce presume ; 
But yet methinks that Tindley Marray, 
Instead of “who,” had written whom. 
—W. M. Tuaoxerar.” 

Silk under-garments are recommended by a French 
newspaper as an absolute protection against cholera, 
and it suggests that a fabric be made cheap enough to 
come within the means of every person. 


The query is often made, “‘ Where do the pins go 
to?” A similar inquiry might be appropriate in ref- 
erence to needles. A lady in Rochester wanted some 
needles the other day, but it rained, so that it was not 
easy for her to go out. She therefi d 
investigation of her pincushions. A couple of pairs 
of cushions yielded 447 needles ! 








In Spain and Portugal the onion forms one of the 
almost universal articles of diet. It is interesting to 
know that in addition to the peculiar flavor which rec- 
ommends this vegetable, it is remarkably nutritious, 
ranking with the grains in regard to the quantity of 
gluten it contains, As the English laborer has found 


by long experience that a bit of cheese with his bread 
helps sustain his strength, se the Spaniard adds to his 
crust of bread an onion. 





The Albert-type process of photographic printing 
was invented and perfected by Mr. Joseph Albert, of 
Munich, and has been patented in America. The proc- 
ess is simple. The ordinary photographic negative is 
first taken, and then a plate prepared of sensitized gela- 
tine. This is rendered insoluble and weather-proof on 
one side by partial exposure to the light, the other being 
kept sensitive for the reception of the. pictare, which 
is transferred to it by exposure of the negative upon 
the gelatine. A positive picture is thus produced on 
the gelatine film, which has been rendered insoluble 
in the light parts, and thus sufficiently receptive of ink. 
It is treated by the lithographic press as any drawing 
would he, and the cost of making the plates is very 
small. Several may be prepared from one negative, so 
that a number of presses may be employed upon one 
work. It ie stated that the inventor has recently suc- 
ceeded, in printing on a steam press at the rate of 2500 
impressions daily; but although the process is very 
rapid, the ordinary rate is much less. The Albert- 
type process professes to give the artist’s work abso- 
lutely perfect in detail. 





Among sundry “ Maxims of Garrison Life,” in a vol- 
ume now in press, which is designed especially for 
soldiers, we observe many points worthy of attention 
from every one, in whatever position he may be placed. 
For example: 

Be sure not to overrate your abilities, but remem- 
- dig your superior may at any time stand at your 

Ww. 


Do not distrust others without a most just reason. 

If you are married, respect no one socially who has 
not been me | courteous to Fay family. 

Be d , kind, and polite in all your official and 
private relations. 

— within your income, and be just in all your 

D 

Be faithful to your friends, and cautious with your 
enemies. 

Never allow yourself to be led into the bad habit of 
grumbling or fault-finding, but be pleasant, agreeable, 
and ch ul in all your duties, 

Be careful, active, vigilant, and considerate in the 
execution of all your duties; and above all, be just to 
your inferiors. 

If all persons, soldiers incladed, followed these 
“maxima,” the troubles of life would grow beauti- 
fully lesa, 





HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


Ar an examination of the College of Surgeons a can- 
didate was asked by Abernethy, “‘ What would you do 
if a man was blown up by powder?” “ Wait tili he 
came down,” he coolly replied. “True,” replied Aber- 
nethy; “and suppose I should kick you for such an 
impertinent reply, what muscles would I put in mo- 
tion?” “The flexors and extensors of my arm, for i 
should knock you down immediately.” The candidate 
received his diploma. 





An elderly millionaire, being pestered with atl man- 
ner of applications for money, says, “I was -na- 
tured once, but I to state in the most positive 
terms that I am now old, tired, very ill-natured, and 
want that fact generally known.” 


~ How To make a sow Honsx rast—Don't feed him. 








What did Adam first plant in the garden of Eden? 
—His foot. 


“ Loss of a China packet-ship!” cxclaimed Mrs, 
Partington. ‘No wonder, when iron ones aren't al- 
ways safe.” 








Our Sooron Lapy. “ Take a anoff, Sir?” 

GENTLEMAN (with large nasal promontory, indignant. 
ly). “‘ Do I look like a snuffer? 

On Lavy. “ Well, I canna jist eay ye do, though 
I maun say ye hae grend accom tion,” 


A Ms nh 
Por Lvex—Collecting old china. 


The women take a lively interest in the farmere 
movement. They are natarally patrons of husbandry. 








“Have you heard my last speech?” asked a ha- 
ranguer of a wit. ‘I sincerely hope so,” was the reply. 





An Irishman having been told that the price of bread 
on lowered, exclaimed, “ This is the first time I 
ever rejoiced at the fall of my best friend.” 





A gentleman in the cab line on the arrival of a party 
of Quakers at the terminus spotted them, and thought 
to do a neat and tactful thing, so he aaid to the eldest 
broadbrim, ‘‘ Will thee have a carri 7?” Of conrse 
the delighted party hired the cab. “Has thou thou's 
luggage ?” he next inquired. ‘They all got out again, 





“How does that look, eh ?” said a big-fisted Wall 
Street man to a friend, holding up one of his brawn 
hands. “That,” said the friend, “looks as thongh 
you'd gone short on your soap.” 
ee 

The fondness of the Scotch for metaphysics was 
never more happily hit than by the story Sydney 
Smith tells of his hearing a youn lady at a ball, in 
the midst of a momentary jul! in the music, saying to 
her gallant, “That ma true, my lord, of love in 
the atbatract—” And here the fiddling began again, 
and he heard no more. 











WAITER OF THE PERIOD. 


“BE AS EXPEDITIOUS AS POSSIBLE, SAH, WITH 





YOUR onpER!” 
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THE EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE. 


In our last issue we introduced to our read- 
ers some of the representatives of our own 
branch of the Evangelical Alliance. In the 
present issue we present on a double page the 
most distinguished visitors from abroad. 

From England we have as the representative 
of the Anglican communion the Very Rev. the 
Dean of Canterbury, a noted theologian and tru- 
ly Eiberal-minded divine. Dr. Ropert Payne 
Suira was born in the county of Gloucester, 
England, in November, 1818, was educated at 
Pembroke College, Oxford, where he graduated 
in 1841, and obtained the Boden (Sanskrit) and 
the Pusey and Ellerton (Hebrew) University 
scholarships. He was ordained for the Church, 
and rapidly rose to positions of prominence. In 
1865 he was called to the Regius Professorship 
of Divinity at Oxford University, and in Janu- 
ary, 1871, he was promoted to the distingnished 
aid responsible position which he now holds, as 
suecessor to the celebrated Dr. ALForp. Dean 
Swira has published numerons works, and is 
distinguished as one of Britain’s greatest Orient- 
alists, 

Lord Atrrep Cuurcnitt, brother of the 
Duke of Marlborough, was born in 1824, and 
was educated at the Sandhurst Military College. 
His lordship served in the army from 1842 to 
1848, and sat in the House of Commons as 
member for Woodstock from 1845 to 1847, and 
again from 1859 to 1865. He was chairman 
of the African Aid Society, which proposed the 
establishment of free colonies of American ne- 
groes on the coast of Africa. In consequence 
of our civil war the scheme was abandoned, and 
has never been revived. 

Another distinguished visitor from England is 
the Rev. Professor StanLeY LeatuHes. He was 
born March 21, 1830, at Ellesborough, England, 
and was educated at Jesus College, Cambridge, 
was orduined in 1856, and became curate suc- 
cessively of St. Martin’s, Salisbury, St. Luke's, 
Berwick Street, and St. James's, Westminster. 
In 1863 he succeeded Dr. M‘Caut as Professor 
of Hebrew in King’s College, London. He was 
appointed by the Archbishop of Canterbury 
Boyle Lecturer in 1867, and held this office 
until 1870. He became minister of St. Philip’s 
in 1869, and continues in this position. He is 
also a member of the Uld Testament Committee 
of Bible Revision. 

‘The British Parliament is represented in the 
Alliance by Cartes Reep, whose futher, the 
Rev. Dr. ANDREW REED, was one of the noblest 
benefactors of the human race. His mantle 
seems to have fallen worthily upon his son, 
who, though a layman, is largely identified with 
all manner of Christian work. He is presi- 
dent of the Sunday-school Union of England 
and Wales, vice-chairman of the London School 
Board, and a leading member and worker in the 
British branch of the Evangelical Alliance. In 
Parliament Mr. Reep, who is now in his fifty- 
third year, represents the largest metropolitan 
constituency in England, and is an independent 
supporter of Mr. GLADSTONE. 

The Rev. James Davis is secretary of the 
British organization of the Evangelical Alli- 
ance. He was born June 1, 1812, in the 
county of Kent, England, and was educated at 
Cheshunt College, an institution endowed by 
Lady Henttsapon, the noted friend and patron 
of WuiterieLp. Immediately after graduation 
Mr. Davis was ordained minister over a congre- 
gation in Norfolk, and subsequently was called 
to London, where he preached for several vears. 
He then removed to Rochester, and during his 
residence there was invited to become secretary 
of the British Alliance. ‘This office he has held 
for the last tifteen years. 

The Independents of England are worthily 
represented by the Rev. WILLIAM STouGHTon, 
D.D., one of the most learned of British theolo- 
gians. He was born at Norwich, England, in 
1807, and graduated at Highbury College, Lon- 
don, in 1832. In the year follewing he was 
ordained over the Congregational church in 

Vindsor. In 1844 he accepted a call to Ken- 


sington ‘as successor to the renowned Dr. 
Vaucuan. In 1855 he was elected chair- 
man of the Congregatioual Union of England 
and Wales, and delivered what is called the 


**Congregational Lecture,” on ** The Ages of 
Christendom.” He has traveled extensively in 
the East. He is prolific as an author. Nearly 
every year since 1852 he has come before the 
public with some valuable literary production. 
His latest and ablest work is his £cclesiastical 
History af England. 

The Rev. James H. Riee, D.D., one of the 
most celebrated literati of the Methodists, was 
born early in 1821, at Newcastle-on-Tyne, En- 
gland, was educated at Kingswood Schovl, and 
entered the ministry in 1845. Though largely 
identified in labor with those who aimed at 
measures to define, liberalize, and consolidate 
English Methodism, Dr. Rice found time also 
for numerous contributions to the periodicals of 
his Church, and for the publication of several 
valuable works. He is best known in this 
country by his editorial connection with the 
London Quarterly Review. For the last five 
years Dr. RiaG has been principal of the Wes- 
leyan Normal College, Westminster, and for some 
three years a member of the London School 
Board. He is constantly before the public as an 
advocate of Joan Stuart MILw’s views on na- 
tional education, and is rigorously opposed to 
all government grants and direct interference in 
churches and schools. 

The Baptists of England are ably represented 
by that truly catholic-minded man, the Rev. 
Joun Aneus, ).D. He was born at Bolam, 
Northumberland, January 16, i816, was eda- 
cated at King’s College, Stepney College, and at 
the University of Ediuburgh, where he graduated 
in 1836, Shortly after he became pastor of the 
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Baptist church in New Park Street, South- 
wark, and whfle in this position answered Dr. 
CHALMERS’s views on the question of church es- 
tablishments. In 1840 he was appointed secre- 
tary of the Buptist Missionary Society, and in 
1849 he was elected president of Stepney Col- 
lege, afterward removed to Regent’s Park. Dr. 
AncGus has been for several years English exam- 
iner in the University of London and the Indian 
civil service, and is a member of the English Bi- 
ble Revision Company. 

‘The Free Church of Scotland has favored us 
with its ablest champion, the-Rev. WiLL1aM Ar- 
not, D.D. He was born in Perthshire, Scot- 
land, in 1808, was educated at Glasgow College, 
ordained in 1839, and identified with the move- 
ment that resulted in the founding of the Free 
Church (1843). In 1863 he removed to Edin- 
burgh, and there resides at present. His church 
is frequently attended by Americans, and they 
speak highly of his friendship for us. 

The Rev. Rosert Knox, D.D., one of the 
shining lights of Protestant Ireland, was born in 
the county of Tyrone in 1817; was educated at 
Glasgow College, and after graduation acted as 
Presbyterian missionary in Southern Ireland ; 
then became pastor in Coleraine, and after a 
brief stay was called to his present charge at 
Belfast. Dr. Knox is assiduous in labors for the 
union of all Presbyterian bodies, and in behalf 
of city mission work. 

From Germany we have him whom all the 
world acknowledges the greatest theologian of 
this age, the Rev. Professor Isaac Aceust Dor- 
ner, D.D., of Berlin University. He was born 
in Wiirtemberg June 20, 1809; was educated at 
Tiibingen, subsequently visited Holland and En- 
gland, and has since occupied in succession the 
chairs of divinity at Tiibingen (1838), Kiel 
(1839), KGnigsberg (1840), Bonn (1849), and 
Berlin. Dr. Dorner's most important works are 
The History of the Development of the Doctrine 
of the Person of Christ, and a History of Prot- 
estant Theology, now publishing in an English 
dress. 

In these days of rationalistic extravagance it 
is quite surprising to find a German the ablest 
modern apologist of Christianity. Dr. Curist- 
LIEB is a native of Wiirtemberg, and was born 
in 1833; graduated at Tiibingen University in 
1855; taught several years in France; then re- 
moved to Islington, London, and there organized 
the first German Union church. During his stay 
at London he delivered a course of apolegetic 
lectures at Albion Hall, afterward published 
under the title of Modern Doubt and Christian 
Belief. These lectures made him famous. In 
1865 he was called to Friedrichshafen, in his na- 
tive country, and there labored in the pastorate 
until 1868, when he went to Bonn as Professor 
of Theology and University Preacher. 

The Rev. W. Krarrt, D.D., also professor 
at Bonn, was born at Cologne, on the Rhine, in 
1821, and was educated at the universities of 
Bonn, Berlin, and Erlangen. He traveled for 
two years in Egypt and Palestine, investigating 
Biblical antiquities. The important results of 
his researches are embodied in his Topography 
of Jerusalem and Sinai. In 1849 he was called 
to Bonn. He is now engaged on a Church His- 
tory of the Anglo-Saxon Race. His intimate 
relations with Bishop Rernkens and other Old 
Catholic leaders gave an additional weight to his 
able paper on The Vatican Council and the Old 
Catholic Movement, read before the Alliance. 

The Rev. Hermann F. A. KkuMMACHER is & 
member of a family well known among all Chris- 
tians. His futher, the Rev. Emit KRuMMACHER, 
is a brother of the world-renowned pulpit orator, 
Frieprica WitHeLm. He was born in 1828 
at Langenberg, Prussia, was educated at Halle, 
and since 1854 has preached at Brandenburg. 

The Rev. Conen Stuart, our only Dutch vis- 
itor, isa man of rare attainments, and distinguish- 
ed in the theological world. He was born at 
Rotterdam in 1824, was educated at the Amster- 
dam University, and entered the ministry in 1847. 

The French people, in whom we Americans 
are well known to take a lively interest, have 
sent one of the ablest pleaders, the Rev. GEorGE 
Fiscu, D.D., of Paris. He was born in French 
Switzerland July 6, 1814, and was educated in 
the Academy of Lausanne. He has occupied 
several responsible positions. At Lyons he was 
the successor of the celebrated French pulpit or- 
ator, ApoLPH Monop. Dr. F1scn is the found- 
er of a French alliance which started as early as 
1844. He is at present colleague of PressENsé 
at the Collegiate Church in Paris, and president 
of the Free Church of France. 

Professor Fe.1x Bovet, a representative of 
the Swiss Protestants, was born at Neufchatel in 
1824, and is now Professor of Exegetical Theol- 
ogy in his alma mater, the college of his native 
place. He is the author of a life of Count Zin- 
zeNDORF, which has been translated into En- 
glish and Dutch. His Travels in the Holy Land 
(Paris, 1861) was translated iuto Dutch, Swed- 
ish, German, and Italian. ~ 

One of Switzerland’s greatest pulpit orators, 
the Rev. Dr. F. Coutty, was born at Geneva No- 
vember 17, 1828. He was ordained to the min- 
istry in 1852, and after traveling for some time 
in England, Scotland, and Germany, settled at 
Genthod, on the shores of the Lake of Geneva, 
where he now resides. He has published nu- 
merous works. 

From the far East the sixth Conference wel- 
comed the Rev. NARAYAN SHESHADRI, a8 native 
minister from Bombay, who was before conver- 
sion a Mahratta Brahman. He accepted Chris- 
tianity while at one of the mission schools study- 
ing English with a view for preferment in the 
government service. After a complete course 
in theology he was licensed to preach in 1851, 
in 1854 became a missionary of the Free Church 
of Scotland, and has since been engaged in ardu- 
ous and successful work among his countrymen. 





From Italy we have Signor Matzz0 Procuet, 


~ 





who is president of the Waldensian Missions. 
He was born in Piedmont, Northern Italy, in 
1822, and was ordained a Waldensian minister 
in 1862. 

From Spain we have the Rev. Anronto Car- 
Rasco, @ Roman Catholic convert to the Prot- 
estant cause in the Iberian peninsula. Under 
the reign of ex-Queen IsaBELLA he was impris- 
oned and condemned to the galleys for nine 
years because he had dared to preach Protestant 
doctrines. He is now the pastor of a church at 
Madrid counting 491 members. 





TAKEN AT THE FLOOD. 


By MISS BRADDON, 


Avrnor or “ Srrancens arp Prrerma,” “ Lany Avp- 
Ley’s Sroret,” “Tas Lovers or ARpEN,” ETO. 





CHAPTER V. 
HOW IT CAME TO PASS. 


Dean Hovsg, which had belonged for the last 
twenty years to the Standens, lay about half a 
mile from Hedingham, and the land belonging 
to it was in another parish, although the Stan- 
dens were always considered Hedingham people. 
They had their pew in Hedingham church, which 
had not yet been restored in the modern-medix- 
val style of open oak seats. They subscribed to 
all Hedingham charities ; and, in a word, belong- 
ed to Hedingham. 

The house, which had been built in George 
the First’s time, was big and square, and red and 
imposing. ‘There was some mixture of yellow 
bricks with the red, and there were stone dress- 
ings which relieved the general redness ; but for 
all that Dean House was essentially a red house, 
and, seen from one of the hills that rose on ev- 
ery side of it—for this part of England is all hill 
and valley—made a glowing spot of color against 
the background of greenery. 

There were three rows of windows, seven in 
each row; a centre of three windows, and a 
wing on each side. The tepmost row was sur- 
mounted by a handsome cornice and stone pedi- 
ment, which gave a certain grandeur to the 
grave solid mansion, and testified to the aspiring 
mind of the wealthy dean who built the house— 
planted the three cedars that spread their dark 
branches above the wide smooth lawn, and laid 
down the turf of those two long bowling-alleys 
which terminated in a grassy mound, planted 
with obelisk-shaped cypresses at the four cor- 
ners, and crowned by a summer-house of the 
High Dutch school of architecture. 

Dean House was not enshrined in the aristo- 
cratic seclusion of a park, like Perriam Place, 
for instance, whose sombre walls the eve of man 
only beheld dimly in the remote distance, soli- 
tary and unapproachable as a magician’s palace. 
Dean House fronted the high-road, and was open 
to the public gaze athwart the florid iron-work 
of a handsome gate. A stone-paved walk led 
across the front garden, where the blaze of huge 
scarlet geraniums in huge green tubs was almost 
painful to behold on a hot summer's day. No 
one had ever seen a yellow leaf on those gerani- 
ums after eight o'clock in the morning. Indeed, 
one must needs be an early riser to discover any 
trace of neglect or decay in the gardens of Dean 
House. The two old gardeners had been trained 
into abnormal vigilance, and whatever sickly 
leaf or seeding blossom escaped their eyes was- 
cropped by the stout garden scissors with which 
Mrs. Standen armed herself when she made her 
morning round of inspection—a duty she per- 
formed daily, regardless of weather. 

The stone-paved walk terminated in a broad 
flight of shallow stone steps, at the top of which 
there were half-glass doors opening into the hall. 
This was a spacious apartment, half hall, half 
billiard-room, or summer parlor, commanding a 
fine view of the flower garden and bowling-alley, 
with the High Dutch pavilion at the end thereof. 
The lawn with the cedars was at one end of the 
house, facing the five long windows of the draw- 
ing-room. ‘The dean had taken care that his 
house should be agreeable to look at on every 
side. There were no ugly bits, no ungainly out- 
buildings. Even the kitchen wing was a hand- 
some piece of masonry, looking out upon a wide 
court-yard, and facing the stables, a long low 
range of buildings in the same style as the 


house. 

The billiard-table was a relic of the late Mr. 
Standen. Mrs. Standen would never have con- 
sented to buy such a thing, even for a beloved 
only son. Indeed, she could not quite conquer 
the idea that the game of billiards was sinful. 
But the best men have their weaknesses, and 
Mr. Standen, the banker, had liked billiards. 
His untimely death—he had died at fifty-five 
years of age, and just seven years after his mar- 
riage—made the billiard-table sacred. His wid- 
ow would not bring herself to part with any 
thing that had belonged to him, or even to put 
it away ignominiously in an empty coach-house. 
So there the billiard-table remained, and Edmund 
Standen played on it under the same hanging car- 
cel lamp that had lighted his father. He would 
have taught Esther Rochdale to play, and thus 
secured an oppenent on the premises, but against 
this his mother put her veto with uncompromis- 
ing severity. Billiards for a man might be tol- 
erable, if indulged in with moderation. But for 
a woman—! Only by a shiver of horror did 
Mrs. Standen conclude the sentence. Esther 
sighed and obeyed, as she always obeyed her 
adopted mother. But in her heart of hearts she 
had a hankering for billiards. 

The furniture of Dean House was like the 
geraniums in the fore-court and the flowers in 
the flower garden. Dust was a thing unknown, 
a ritkety chair, or a scratch upon the polished 








tables an:l sideboards, had never been seen by the 
visitor's inquiring eye. The furniture was old- 
fashioned without being antique. It belonged 
to that period of universal clumsiness, at the be- 
ginning of this century, when the minds of men 
were busy with thoughts and fears about great 
wars, and art and beauty had in a manner gone 
to sleep all over Europe—witness the furniture 
of the first French Empire. Indeed, art seems 
to have taken a nap almost as long as the Sleep- 
ing Beauty’s magic slumber, before the great 
awakening of the Gothic revival. Mrs. Stan- 
den's furniture, of which she was somewhat 
proud, was ineffably ugly. Every thing was in 
squares or parallelograms. You could hardly 
have found Hogarth’s line of beauty in all the 
house. The dark hues of old Spanish mahogany 
and rose-wood prevailed every where, only re- 
lieved here and there by a bit of clumsy brass 
moulding on a chiffonier, or the brass handles 
of a chest of drawers. The bedsteads were all 
awe-inspiring four-posters, shrouded by volumi- 
nous curtains of drab or green damask, within 
which a man might have made himself a her- 
mitage, where to end his dayr, remote from the 
eye of his fellow-men. 

The drawing-room, a fine ap: ‘tment, forty feet 
long, was furnished en suite with ponderous rose- 
wood tables, rose-wood chiffoniers, rose-wood 
sofas flat against the walls, with square backs 
and square arms, and a general hardness of as- 
pect. A cool-looking, washed-out chintz shroud- 
ed the splendor of the crimson tabouret covers, 
save on festive occasions. Crimson tabouret 
curtains fell in long straight folds beside the five 
tall windows. No work of art relieved the vast 
expanse of flowered paper, white and gold, 
somewhat tarnished with long wear—a paper so 
expensive that it was supposed to last for a gen- 
eration or so. One tall glass over the chimney- 
piece reflected the empty walls and a glimpse of 
the garden through an opposite window, two 
small low glasses over the chiffoniers duplicated 
the prim rows of Pekin-China cups and saucers, 
and be-dragoned bowls, and bottle-shaped pots. 
The rose-wood tables were adorned with such an- 
cient trifles as are preserved by ladies in old 
country-houses. An oblong volume of engrav- 
ings—The Beauties of Tunbridge Wells—tied 
with faded blue ribbons. A keepsake of the 
year '35, which opened of itself at a poem by 
L.E.L. A knitting box in Tunbridge ware, 
an inkstand of Derbyshire spar, a letter-weight 
of Cornish serpentine—relics of Mr. and Mrs. 
Standen’s wedding-tour. A blotting-book work- 
ed in satin stitch, the silks faded to palest 
salmons-and faintest grays. A set of Indian 
chessmen, presented by that generous Anglo-In- 
dian kinsman which almost every respectable 
family possesses. 

In spite of the ugliness and clumsiness of the 
furniture the room was handsome, and even 
pleasant. Space and light go for so much, and 
the dean had spared no expense in the way of 
wood-work or carving. ‘The low double doors 
were of solid mahogany, surmounted by garlands 
of fruits and flowers designed by no mean artist. 
The cornice of the room was in itself a work of 
art. Mrs. Standen’s drawing-room had a cool, 
airy look in summer, a cheering warmth in win- 
ter, and outside those long windows appeared 
the smoothest of lawns, shaded by the noblest 
of trees. Reared in such a home as Dean House, 
it would have been difficult for Mr. Standen to 
deny that his lines had been cast in pleasant 
places. Yet, so perverse is human nature, there 
were seasons when the irreproachable propriety, 
the undeviating order of his home almost wor- 
ried this young man, when he felt, tempted, no 
doubt, by some Satanic influence, a wild yearn- 
ing for a taste of some less perfect domesticity, 
even a draught from the fiery chalice of Bohe- 
mian life. 

The servants were all old servants, trained by 
Mrs. Standen, servants who had been with her 
for twenty years or so, and knew “her ways,” 
and might be relied upon to do the same thing 
always in precisely the same manner. There 
was no preliminary skirmishing when Mrs. 
Standen entertained company. The largest din- 
ner-party could not flutter the serenity of that 
model household. The parlor-maid knew every 
shelf in the spacious china closets, where the old 
Worcester dinner-service, splendid in purple and 
gold, and the Crown Derby dessert-service were 
laid out in state, as it were. She knew all about 
the best diamond-cut glass, knew exactly what 
her mistress desired: so that Mrs. Standen had 
no more trouble than if she had been a duchess 
with an establishment of fifty servants. 

To middle age the serenity of such a life is al- 
most enough for content ; but youth is apt to re- 
volt against this calm beatitude, and there were 
moments when Edmund Standen felt that this 
sleepy, monotonous existence had gone on a lit- 
tle too long. The four years which he spent on 
the Continent as a student at a German univer- 
sity, and afterward as a wanderer among the fa- 
mous cities of the world, serving the rich man’s 
apprenticeship to Art and Beauty, made the only 
break in his life. He looked back at his college 
days sometimes with a sigh, even now in the 
glory of his manhood, and thought of those 
reckless, riotous fellow-students with whom the 
Jong nights had passed so swiftly in the wine- 
shops of Heidelberg, thought of vacation tours 
in the Black Forest, and the various dissipations 
of that foreign life of which Mrs. Standen had 
but the vaguest idea. Had he any rigbt to be 
dissatisfied with his life when his mother loved 
him so fondly, when his wishes and his fancies 
were always considered by her, when the grave, 
noble face brightened at his coming, come when 
he would, and the quiet voice was always tender 
tohim? He said himself that he had no right 
to wish for any wider life than that of Dean 
House, and that his chief duty only was to be ® 


son. : : 
This was before that fatal hour in which he 
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fell in love with Sylvia Carew. He had been 
wandering about Hedingham one bright April 
Sunday, and found himself, half an hour before 
the afternoon service, in the shady old church- 
yard, where generations of departed Standens 
had recorded their respectability in substantial 
middle-class head-stones. It was only of lute 
that the Standens had risen to place and power, 
as it were, in Hedingham. A couple of genera- 
tions back they had been simple yeomen or 
traders. Edmund's grandfather had set up that 
banking business which had given renown to the 
name of Standen. ; 

Edmund dawdled about the church-yard this 
Sunday afternoon, not knowing particularly well 
what to do with his leisure. He had been stroll- 
ing about the country in a somewhat vagabond 
spirit since the close of the morning service, 
when he ought to have been partaking of that 
cold luncheon, or early dinner, which marked the 
Sabbath-day at Dean House. ‘This morning he 
had felt that the orderly meal, so provokingly 
exact in its resemblance to all foregoing Sabbath 
meals, would be a burden greater than he could 
bear. So he had roamed through hawthorn- 
scented lanes and water-meadows, and loitered 
by dusky trout streams, staring at the water, and 
wishing it were a lawful day, and he were pro- 
vided with his rod, and sauntered through the 
slow placid hours, which seemed much more 
pleasantly spent in this idle commune with na- 
ture than at his mother’s perfectly appointed 
board, where he could but repeat the usual Sun- 
day small-talk—talk kept on purpose for the 
day, as it seemed to Edmund Standen—and 
stare at the diamond-cut decanters and water- 
jug, and yawn feebly in the long intervals of 
silence. 

**T should be glad if we regulated our lives a 
little less by the clock,” he thought, as he rose 
reluctantly from the green bank above the trout 
stream, where he had stretched himself in deli- 
cious rest. ‘* Indeed, sometimes when my moth- 
er preaches her little sermon about punctuality, 
I feel that I could hate the man who invented 
clocks. How nice it must be to be a savage, 
with no particular time for getting up or going 
to bed, or dining, or dressing; only perpetual 
liberty, and the wild free woods for one’s habita- 
tion!” He remembered, however, that there was 
a particular time for the afternoon service, and 
that he was bound to appear thereat. He had 
excused himself for preferring this country ram- 
ble to attendance at the family meal; but there 
was no indulgence that would excuse his absence 
from afternoon service. So in his anxiety to be 
punctual he made a little more haste than was 
necessary, and found himself in the old church- 
yard half an hour too soon. A small side door 
stood open, and he looked into the church. The 
quiet gray old Gothic church, with its barbarous 
whitewashed walls, its rotten remnant of a carved 
oak screen, its injured columns with faded hatch- 
ments stuck against the capitals, its low gallery 
and clumsy organ and ponderous pulpit, with its 
monstrous sounding-board; and that delicious 
sense of coolness and welcome shadow which 
made the temple almost lovely. 

A babble of shrill voices had attracted him to 
this door, and, looking in, he saw a row of small 
children in one of the side aisles, and a girl lean- 
ing against the door of a pew with a book in her 
hand, examining them in the Church Catechism. 

This was Sylvia Carew. ‘The fair, perfect face 
surprised him into such admiration as he had 
never felt for a woman's beauty till this hour. 
It was like the one picture in a crowded gallery 
which rivets the wanderer’s gaze, and holds him 
spell-bound after a half-listless admiration of 
five hundred other pictures; the one melody in 
all the tangled music of an opera that smites the 
listener’s heart. 

He had no excuse for going into the church, 
he could only stand in the little archway and 
look at her admiringly, almost reverently, as if 
he had seen one of the marble angels in Dame 
Sibyl Perriam’s monument in the chancel yon- 
der conjured into life. While he lingered, lost 
in eontemplation of this beautiful picture, the 
girl looked up, and their eyes met in that first 
look which was the unfelt presage of destiny. 
The girl blushed, and then smiled ; and, encour- 
aged by that friendly smile, Edmund Standen 
crossed the threshold. 

The catechism was finished. Miss Carew’s 
pupils had stumbled through their answers to 
those world-known interrogatories more awk- 
wardly and hopelessly than village school-chil- 
dren generally do stumble—for it must be con- 
fessed that Miss Carew’s class in the Sunday- 
school was always more backward than other 
classes; but then, as Sylvia argued, the people 
who took the other classes were fine ladies, who 
tanght for their own pleasure, and prided them- 
selves on their success as teachers, while she 
taught those tiresome children only because she 
was obliged. 

** I’m afraid you find yonr class rather drowsy 
this warm day,” said Mr. Standen, not knowing 
what else to say. 

“*They are always stupid and troublesome,” 
answered Sylvia, with a disdainful toss of her 
pretty head. ‘‘I don’t think the weather makes 
much difference. Mary Jane Harris, will you 
be good enough to stand on the ground instead 
of on my feet? I brought them in here because 
the school was so crowded with children and 
teachers.” 

“I think a young lady I know teaches in your 
Sunday-school.” 

“There are a great many young ladies who 
teach,” answered Sylvia, indifferently ; “buat I 
don't know that their teaching does any good.” 

‘The young lady I mean is Miss Rochdale,” 
said Edmund, feeling that he had managed to 
introduce himself to the young Jady in quite a 
creditable manner. He had no doubt that she 
was a lady, even in the Hedingham sense of the 
word. He snw no signs of poverty in that neat- 





ly mended white gown which became her so ad- 
mirably. He only knew that she was lovelier 
than any living, breathing woman he had ever 
seen; a reminiscence of the world of pictures, 
rather than a creature of mortal mould. 

‘*I know Miss Rochdale to speak to,” said 
Sylvia, ‘* but I don’t know much of her ;” and 
then, before Edmund Standen could say another 
word, she murmured a shy good-afternoon, and 
went away with her little flock, almost as if she 
had melted from his sight like the memory of 
that old Italian picture which her perfect face 
recalled to his mind—a vision of fair tranquil 
beauty, with golden braided hair and liquid ha- 
zel eyes. 

‘This was the beginning of that passion which 
Mrs, Standen spoke of bitterly as Edmund's in- 
fatuation, He discovered before the day was 
ended that his peerless beauty was the parish 
school-master’s daughter. But the discovery 
made very little difference in the swift growth 
of this futal flame. Before a week was over he 
knew that he was passionately in love with Syl- 
via Carew ; that earth and heaven wore a new 
aspect ; that henceforth to be happy meant to be 
with her. 

For the dull round of respectable daily life 
this passion spoiled him utterly. The faultless 
machinery of domesticity at Dean House became 
intolerable to him. He could no longer dawdie, 
with a decent show of contentment, through the 
long summer evenings, strolling up and down 
the smooth gravel or close-shaven turf, looking 
at his mother’s geraniums, or pelargoniums, or 
standard roses, and lingering patiently while she 
clipped a leaf here, or nipped off an imperfect 
bud there. Sylvia Carew filled his heart and 
mind, and he was always longing for their next 
meeting, always recalling her last words, the 
fluttering touch of her little hand, the tender up- 
ward glance of those divine eyes. 

Accident—he called it fortune—favored him. 
Sylvia and he contrived to meet very often be- 
fore Hedingham knew of their folly. And in 
one soft June twilight, reckless of his own fu- 
ture, heedless of any pain this choice might in- 
flict upon the mother who adored him, he asked 
Sylvia Carew to be his wife. 

What answer could she give him but a glad 
“Yes?” His was the first voice that had ever 
awakened tenderness in her heart, and village 
gossip had taught her to consider him the most 
eligible bachelor in Hedingham. 





CHAPTER VI. 


MRS, STANDEN AND HER SON HAVE A FEW 
WORDS. 


Ir is half past ten o'clock, and the visitors 
have departed from Dean House, after what the 
two Misses Toynbee declare gushingly to have 
been a most enjoyable evening. It has borne a 
close resemblance to other enjoyable evenings at 
Hedingham. ‘There has been a well-ordered 
dinner, but not a banquet of surprises such as 
Heliogabalus or Regent Philip of Orleans might 
have prepared for his guests, since every one at 
Hedingham knows pretty well the strong points 
of his neighbor’s cook, and could make a shrewd 
guess as to the contents of the silver entrée dish- 
es before the covers are lifted. Then the ladies 
have taken a little stroll in the twilight to admire 
the bedding-out plants, have even visited the 
hot-houses, perhaps at the risk of whitening their 
festal raiment; while the gentlemen, Edmund 
Standen, Mr. Toynbee, and Mr. Holmes, the 
curate, have talked politics—airing respectable 
conservative opinions—over their claret and cof- 
fee. Then they have all met in the big, cool 
drawing-room for tea and a little music, and 
they have simpered their approval of songs and 
mazourkas which they have heard a good many 
times since Christmas ; and then they have part- 
ed, delighted with one another, and with a life 
which can boast such bright spots as these friend- 
ly little dinners. 

If there is one time more than another that 
seems to lay itself out, as it were, for a family 
quarrel, that period is the empty half hour after 
a dinner-party. The guests are gone, the soci- 
ety mask, worn perhaps unconsciously, but worn 
all the same, drops off. Feelings that have been 
held in repression during this interval of artifi- 
cial existence spring back upon us with strong 
rebound. The hatches have been battened down 
over that dark hold where we keep our emotions, 
but our bad passions thrust them open when so- 
ciety’s restraining influence is withdrawn. 

Esther Rochdale pleaded fatigue, and said 
good-night to her adopted mother, as soon as the 
guests were gone. ‘‘Good-night, dear auntie,” 
she said, ‘‘ and I hope you'll go to bed very soon, 
for you're looking pale and tired. I’m afraid the 
sun to-day was too much for you.” 

It had been agreed long ago that Esther should 
call her protectress ‘“‘ Auntie.” In all things 
had Mrs. Standen been as a mother to the or- 
phan, yet she could not bear that any lips ex- 
cept those of her own children should call her 
mother. Edmund’s voice alone gave that sacred 
name its full sweetness, fond though she was of 
the daughter who had married, and made for 
herself new ties and a new home. In her heart 
of hearts Edmund was as her only child. She 
would not for the world have owned to such a 
sentiment, setting her face, as she did, against all 
sentimentality ; nevertheless, this was the feeling 
that had governed her years ago when she taught 
the little Indian child to call her ‘* Auntie.” 

**The sun was powerful, but I don’t mind 
that,” said Mrs. Standen, with an involuntary 
glance at her son. 

‘* What was it that bored you to-day, if it was 
not the heat, mother?” asked Edmund, when 
Esther was gone. 

Those troublesome emotions would not be 
kept any longer under the hatches. The long 
dull evening, enforced severance from Sylvia, 
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and the prosy, conversational meanderings of 
Mr. Toynbee and the curate, had goaded Mr. 
Standen almost to madness. He felt that it 
would do him good to quarrel with some one— 
even with his mother. ‘There was no tenderness 
in that sacred name as his lips uttered it to-night. 

**T was unhappy about you, Edmund,” an- 
swered Mrs. Standen, with a look of pain. 

**Why should you be unhappy about me, 
mother?” asked the young man, coldly, ‘[ 
can see no reason. I have always been an obe- 
dient son.” 

** You have indeed,” said the mother, stealing 
a tender look at her darling, who was walking 
up and down the room with impatient strides, 

** And I shall be so still. Or if I can not obey, 
I shall at least know how to submit. Why should 
you feel unhappy, mother? You have made your 
decision, and I am ready to abide by it. We 
can be friends all the same.” 

**No, we are not the same to each other—we 
are not what we were a month ago.” 

** Well, there may be a little difference in our 
mutual satisfaction, just at first,” Edmund an- 
swered, with a somewhat bitter smile. ‘‘ It takes 
a man some time to accustom himself to the idea 
that his mother means to disinherit him. I don't 
mean as regards the change in hie prospects. 
That is a small thing. But he has to reconcile 
himself to the knowledge that the mother he 
loves can deal hardly by him.” 

**Do you think it is no pain to me to deal 
hardly with you, Edmund ?” 

‘*If it were so painful, you would scarcely do 
it.” 

“*Tt is for your own sake, Edmund. If my af- 
fection has no influence with you, I must use the 
power your father’s will gave me. I would do 
any thing to prevent this wretched marriage.” 

“That you will never do. You can reduce 
me to beggary, but you can not rob me of the 
woman I love. Nothing less than fate shall do 
that.” 

‘You mean to marry Sylvia Carew, then ?” 
asked the mother, with a desperate look. She 
could hardly believe that this idolized son could 
persist in his opposition to her will. She had en- 
treated him with tears; she would have gone on 
her knees to supplicate him had there been any 
hope of success. 

**T told you so the day before yesterday,” he 
said, moodily. 

**Yes. But some good influence might have 
softened your heart since then.” 

**'There is no hardness in my heart. I have 
only made up my mind to marry the one woman I 
can thoroughly love. Is there any thing unnat- 
ural in a man choosing for himself? I think you 
sometimes forget, mother, that I have come to 
man’s estate. You fancy that I am still a little 
boy, protected from the risk of falling down 
stairs by a gate on the nursery landing, as I 
used to be twenty years ago.” 

**T should not attempt to interfere with your 
choice if it were rational, the deliberate result of 
sober reason—an attachment that had stood the 
test of time ; but to see you bent upon marrying 
a girl whom you have only known since last 
May; of whom you know positively nothing, ex- 
cept that she has a pretty fuce—” 

** And that it is the one face upon earth for 
me, and that she loves me, and that I love her. 


That’s the beginning, middle, and end of a love-° 


story, mother, You can't improve it, or take 
away from it, or add to it. No love-match from 
the days of Paris and Helen ever had a longer 
history. One would think you never had been 
in love yourself, mother, by your talk of sober 
reason and rational attachments.” 

‘This careless thrist went home. Mrs. Standen 
had dreamed her fond girlish dream of true love 
seven years before she married the portly banker 
at the sober age of six-and-twenty. She had 
loved and been beloved, and sacrificed the ten- 
derest hopes of a girl's heart upon the altar of 
family convenience. Should there not be a small 
stone altar in the hall of every house, as a sym- 
bol of that invisible shrine on which so many ten- 
der feelings are constantly being offered up be- 
fore the implacable household god, Necessity ? 

Mrs. Standen would not tell Edmund how she, 
too, had suffered. It would have been disre- 
spectful to that generous husband who had loved 
and trusted her so fully. But she went up to 
her boy, and gently took his hand, and said, 

**T know what it is to suffer, Edmund, and to 
be disappointed, and to own afterward that the 
disappointment was a blessing in disguise.” 

** I want no such equivocal benefits,” said the 
young man, impatiently. ‘‘ There's no use in 
arguing the point, mother. I mean to be a du- 
tiful son always. Nothing can make any real or 
lasting difference in my affection for you. But 
1 intend to marry the woman I love.” 

And then, after settling the question thus with 
an air of supreme calm, that quarrelsome demon 
which had been disquieting him more or less all 
the evening broke loose in Mr. Standen’s breast, 
and he exclaimed, angrily, 

** Indeed, I can not see what substantial rea- 
son you can have for objecting to the match. 
What are we that we shonld set ourselves up 
among the old county families ?” 

**On my side, at least, we have some claim 
to good blood,” said Mrs. Standen, with dignity. 
**The Bossineys are as old a family as any in 
the west of England.” 

Mrs. Standen had been a Miss Bossiney. That 
crumbling, ivy-mantled vault in the charch-yard 
ensbrined the ashes of her ancestors. She had 
inherited the Worcester dinner serviee and the 
Derby dessert service from the Bossineys. 

** Like the Copplestones and the Trelawneys, 
I suppose,” replied Edmund, scornfully. ‘* But 
when we come to names, Carew is as good as 
any.” 

% A very good name for those to whom it he- 
longs. But I should question a parish school- 
master’s right to it,” 


‘* What, did you never hear of a gentleman in 
reduced circumstances ?” 

‘** Rarely of any gentleman living so obscure a 
life as Mr. Carew's without some good reason for 
his preferring such obscurity,” answered Mrs. 
Standen. 

**You are full of prejudice, mother,” cried 
Edmund, quickening his pace. 

“It is not prejudice, Kdmund, but instinct. 
Trust a mother’s feeling in such a case as this, 
If it is life or death for you, it is life or death 
forme. Wreck vour happiness, and you wreck 
mine. I have studied that girl since I found out 
your infatuation for her.” 

“* A period of three or four weeks!” cried the 
son, scornfully. 

** Long enough for me to find out a good deal. 

I have talked to people who know Sylvia Carew. 
I have been te the school three or four times to 
see with my own eyes.” 

“* Her character is not exposed to view in a 
glass case, like the trinkets on a jeweler's coun- 
ter. 

“She is shallow enough for me to read her, 
yes, to the heart of her mystery,” answered Mrs. 
Standen. ‘‘ Frivolous, prond, vain—-that is the 
character I hear of her, and what I have seen 
confirms my informants.” 

_“*IT wonder you can stoop to listen to petty 
village gossip, the ill-natured suggestions of 
women who are envious of my Sylvia’s sweet 
face.” 

**T have talked to some who are beyond envy. 
Mrs. Vancourt has seen a good deal of Miss Ca- 
rew, and her judgment, deliberately arrived at, 
for she is far too good a:woman to condemn 
hastily, coincides with my own instinct. That 
girl is not worthy of the sacrifice you are going 
to make for her.” 

** Sacrifice ?” echoed Edmund. ‘‘ Were I an 
emperor I should be proud to win her.” 

“If it were only a question of worldly disad- 
vantage, if it were merely the difference in your 
social rank, J would cease to oppose you,” said 
the mother, yearning to be reconciled with this 
beloved son, and feeling how wide a breach 
yawned between them. ‘‘I would even say 
nothing about the mystery in Mr. Carew’s life, 
the evident incongruity between the man and his 
position. If the girl herself were a good girl—” 

** How dare you sav that she is any thing less 
than good ?” cried Edmund, the long-smothered 
fire flaming out at last. ‘‘ How dare you judge 
her—you who pretend to rule your life by the 
Gospel ?” 

This was another home-thrust. How is any 
woman to justify that dim foreboding fear which 
she calls an instinct ? 

**T want you to be happy, Edmund,” his 
mother said, piteously. 

“*I can only be happy in one way. I can 
only be happy if I marry the one woman | 
love.” 

‘** How can you be sure of your heart? You 
are little more than a boy.” 

**It is all very well for you to think me that, 
mother; but at four-and-twenty I claim the 
right to consider myself a man.” =~ 

“* And you are prepared to face beggary for 
the sake of this girl ?” 

‘*T am willing to resign my heritage.” 

‘Like Esau,” said Mrs. Standen, bitterly. 

‘*Like Esau, if you will. Things did not go 
so badly with Esau in after-life; he had his 
flocks and his herds like his more astute brother. 
No, mother, I don't mean to face beggary; I 
mean to work for my living, as many a better 
man has done before me. I mean to succeed, 
God helping me, for my veung wife's sake; and 
I,” with a sudden change to tenderness, ‘‘I look 
forward hopefuliy to the day when you will be 
reconciled to my choice, and when you will say 
to me, ‘ After all, Edmund, a true heart is a 
safe counselor.’ ” 

That look of affection from the young man’s 
honest eyes, that tender tone, deeply touched the 
mother. She was not usually demonstrative of 
her tenderest feelings, but to-night she laid her 
head on her son's shoulder, and sobbed aloud. 

**My boy,” she cried, ‘*I seem to use you 
hardly, when I love you better than my life.” 

**Why, you foolish mother,” said Fdmund, 
cheerily, every angry feeling gone at sight of his 
mother’s tears, ‘‘do you think any thing or any 
body can alter the affection we two bear for each 
other? Do you think a paltry question of money 
would ever divide us? Do you think I love you 
any less because I persist in my choice of a wife? 
A man’s heart must be smal! indeed if it is not 
big enough to hold wife and mother.” 

** My best of sons!” murmured Mrs. Standen. 
“He who rules above us reads my heart, and 
knows it holds no selfish feeling where you are 
concerned, Itis no personal prejudice—no moth-* 
er's jealousy—that makes me oppose this mar- 
riage. But you have made up your mind—why 
do I speak of it any more? Let there be no 
bitterness between us. I can do no more except 
pray for your happiness.” 

Mrs. Standen had played her ace of trumps, 
and, as it were, thrown the card away. She had 
thought that when called upon to weigh the loss 
of his father’s fortune against the gratification 
of his own caprice, Edmund would have hesitated 
to pay so heavy a price for his fancy. She saw 
him calmly resolute, unmoved by the prospect 
of so great a sacrifice, ready to surrender his 
heritage as lightly as if it had been one of the 
banker's silver snuff-boxes—those memorials of 
the departed, which were piously preserved under 
a glass case on the chiffonier yonder. She saw 
her tactics fail utterly. She had never meant to 
rob her boy of the inheritance that was justly 
his, She had never meant to enrich her daugh- 
ter at the cost of her son. 

She had only striven to stand between Edmund 
and a passion which that keen instinct of mater- 
nal love told her would be fatal. 





[to Bx CONTINUED. } 
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THE EVACUATION OF VERDUN. 


Ir would have indicated a greater nobleness 
of character on the part of the people of Verdun 
than perhaps we have any right to expect if, on 
the eve of the departure of the German troops, 
they had frankly acknowledged that the unpleas- 
ant task of occupation had been accomplished 
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with humanity, and even kindness. Instead of 
this, the people, conceiving, no doubt, that they 
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thus felt was natural enough, but we can not 
help thinking the burning of the Prussian sen- 
try-boxes rather childish, nor does the incident 
depicted in the sketch below raise our estimate 
of the Verdunites. They swept up the straw 
left behind by the Prussians, and then set alight 
to it in little heaps, styling this the purifying fire. 
We have known a party of Brahmins in Bengal 
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The long occupation of French territory by 
German troops was undoubtedly a source of great 
exasperation and humiliation to the country, and 
has left behind a sense of wrong and hatred which 
may not be eradicated in generations. Unless 
the national sentiment shall be controlled by a 
wise and moderate government, France and Ger- 
many may again become involved in war. 
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or near the largest village in the county, and the 
people come in crowds, from near and far, to 
take part in the festivities of the occasion. Per- 
haps the most enjoyable time is thet selected by 
our artist, and so graphically depicted in the il- 
lustration on page 948—the retarn from the fair 
grounds—when every body feels in the best of 
humor, and those who have come in carriages or 
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to act in a very similar manner when a room 
which they had been accustomed to frequent had 
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ETS OF VERDUN BY FIRE. 
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EVACUATION OF FRANCE BY THE GERMANS—PURIFYING THE STRI 








THE RETURN FROM THE FAIR. 


were posing in the most magnificent manner be- 
fore the eyes of France and Europe, treated the 
departing Prussians with a studied sulky silence, 
and as soon as they were out of the gates burst 
into ecstasies of hilarity, accompanied by a uni- 
versal eruption of tricolor ribbons. The. joy 


been temporarily occupied by men of an inferior 
caste. ‘The gate in the sketch is the Gate of 
France, by which the French troops entered the 
town. 
local revenue collectors (octroi); the others are 
inhabitants in ordinary dress. 


The middle figure represents one of the | 
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A GREAr event to all the country round is the 
county Agricultural Fair, or Cattle Show, as it is 
sometimes called, where all the new inventions 
in farming implements, and all the various prod- 
ucts of the Jand, are displayed in competition 
forthe award of prizes. It is generally held in 





wagons have the opportunity to test the metal of 
their teams. 


Every one who has witnessed the 
confusion and hilarity of such a scene will recog- 
nize the fidelity of our illustration. Every group 
and every figure in the pieture is full of charac- 
ter, and, without the slightest attempt at exag- 
geration, the artist conveys a very pleasant idea 
of the humorous aspect of the fair. 
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THE EMIGRANT WAGON, 

Last week we gave a double page illustration 
of the interior of a New York emigrants’ board- 
ing-house; this week we give, on pnge 940, a 
picture showing the way in which emigrants are 
conveyed from Castle Garden or their boarding- 
houses to the railway station on setting out for 
their permanent homes in the West or South. 
‘The illustration tells its own story so well that 


Tuerk is a regular fishing season for sponge 
in the Medicerranean, and at one time it used 
nearly all to go to Smyrna, and be sold as Turkey 
sponge; but now, when the rocks of Syria and 
the Grecian Isles have been well dredged, and 
the collected sponge is dried, it is shipped off at 
once for the European markets. We know, prin- 
cipally by sight, two kinds of sponge—the fine, 
close, elastic; and the dark, epen sponge, fa- 
miliar to us as *‘ honey-comb.” ‘To the uninitia- 
ted it would seem that these were the produce 
of different countries; bat it is not so, for the 
two qualities are found growing together, side 
by side, upon the same rock, and are dredged 
with the same net. ‘The fishing season lasts for 
about four months, and is carried on in a rough, 
primitive fashion, but with tolerably satisfacto- 
ry results, though the thick, coarse, honey-comb 
sponge is far inferior in commercial value to its 
close-grained, firm brother, the Turkey sponge 
par exce llence. 

Probably for want of research, the supply of 
sponge is almost confined to the Mediterranean 
and the West Indies. Florida and the neigh- 
borhood of the Bahamas form the sponge-hun- 
ter's ground, and it is probably the case that the 
turtle may make his resting-place among the 
jelly-like groves of the sponge. ‘To see the late 
contents of a case of sponge after being moisten- 
ed, one is tempted into comparisons with the 
genius of the Arabian Nights who escaped from 
the vessel that bore Solomon’s seal—inasmuch 
as the dry sponge is close, compact, and tightly 
packed in, while the application of water swells 
it out to a large bulk several times the original. 
We have pretty good samples of this in the well- 
puffed-out pieces offered for sale by street vend- 
ors; and, by-the-way, strange stories of these 
pieces of sponge are told, as to their being ref- 
use cleaned up for sale—tales that have very 
litle foundation in fact, for the pieces are for 
the most part new. 

The collection of sponge in the Levant is dig- 
nified by the title of fishing, and partakes very 
much of the nature of the process practiced to 
obtain pearls; inasmuch as divers go down in 
some eight or ten fathoms of water, taking with 
them a triangular-shaped piece of stone to con- 
quer the buoyancy. A rope is attached to this 
stone, and held by companions in the boat. 
Once down, the diver’s object is to wade rapidly 
to the pieces of rock bearing the growing sponge; 
this he rapidly tears off, till he has as much as 
he can conveniently carry, or till his power of 
remaining below is exhausted, when he pulls his 
rope, and is rapidly hauled up into the boat. In 
some parts of the East, though, the diving is not 
practiced, but the sponges are collected from 
shallower water by means of a fork at the end 
of along pole. In this way the pieces are forced 
or dragged from the rock, but very often at the 
expense of the sponge, which is thus made rag- 
ged and unsalable. A similar process is follow- 
ed out in the West Indies, a long fork being 
used in place of the diving. 
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THE VULTURE OR EAGLE OF 
SCRIPTURE. 

ALtuston is made in several passages to the 
swiftness of the eagle, as well as its voracity. 
See, for example, a portion of David’s lamenta- 
tion over the bodies of Saul and Jonathan, who, 
according to the poet’s metaphor, ‘‘ were lovely 
and pleasant in their lives, and in their death 
they were not divided: they were swifter than 
eagles, they were stronger than lions.” The 
Chaldeans are thus alluded to by the prophet 
Jeremiah: ‘‘Our persecutors are swifter than 
the eagles of the heavens; they pursued us upon 
the mountains, they Jaid wait for us in the wil- 
derness” (Lamentations, iv. 19). There is some- 
thing peculiarly appropriate in employing the 
vulture as an image of strength and swiftness 
when applied to warriors, the bird being an in- 
variable attendant on the battle, and flying to 
the field of death with marvelous swiftness. All 
who had ever witnessed a battle were familiar 
with the presence of the vulture; the scene of 
carnage and the image which is employed would 
be one which commended itself at once to those 
for whom it was intended. And as the earlier 
history of the Jewish nation is essentially of a 
warlike character, we can not wonder that so 
powerful and familiar an image should have been 
repeatedly introduced into the sacred writings. 

Piercing and wonderful as is the vision of the 
vulture, its visual powers have been much exag- 
gerated. It certainly dees possess a vision of no 
ordinary capacity, which is able to assume either 
a telescopic or a microscopic character, by means 
of a complex and marvelous structure, which can 
alter the whole shape of the organ at the will of 
the bird. Not only can the eye be thus altered, 
but it changes instantaneonsly, so as to accom- 
modate itself to the task which it is to perform. 
A vulture, for example, sees from a vast height 
the body of a dead animal, and instantly swoops 
down upon it like an arrow from a bow. In or- 
der to enabie the bird to see so distant an object, 
the eye has been exercising its telescopic powers ; 
and yet, in a second or two, when the vulture is 

close to its prey, the whole form of the eve must 
be changed, or the bird would mistake its dis- 
tance, and dash itself to pieces on the ground. 





But although the vulture can see to an enormous 
distance, and with great clearness, it can see nei- 
ther so far nor so clearly as is popularly supposed. 


It is true that as soon as a carcass is discovered | 


it will be covered with vultures, which arrive from 
every side, looking at first like tiny specks in the 
air, scarcely perceptible even to practiced eyes, 
and all directing their flight to the same point. 
** Where the carcass is, there will the vultures be 
gathered together.” But although they all fly 
toward the same spot, it does not follow that they 
have all seen the same object. The fact is, they 
see and understand each other’s movements. 
single vulture, for example, sees a dead or dy- 
ing sheep, and swoops down upon it. The oth- 
er vultures which are flying about in search of 
food, and from which the animal in question may 
be concealed, know perfectly well that a vulture 
soars high in the air when searching for food, 
and only darts to the earth when it has found a 
suitable prey. They immediately follow its ex- 
ample, and, in their turn, are followed by other 
vultures, which can see their fellows from a dis- 
tance, and know perfectly well why they are all 
converging to one spot. In this way all the vult- 
ures of a neighborhood will understand, by a very 
intelligible telegraph, that a dead body of some 
animal has been found, and, aided by their won- 
derful powers of flight, will assemble over its body 
in an almost incredibly short space of time. 





Amona the lost by the foundering of the 
steamer Jronsides, in Lake Michigan, Sept. 15, 
was Mr. Joun Hires, of Milwaukee, who was 
insured against accidents under a $5000 policy 
in the Travelers Life and Accident Insurance 
Company, of Hartford. 





CENTAUR LINIMENT 

Has cured more wonderful cases of rheumatism, 
aches, pains, swellings, frost- bites, caked - breasts, 
burns, scalds, salt-rheum, etc., upon the human frame, 
and strains, spavin, galls, etc., upon animals in one 
year than all other pretended remedies have since the 
world began. The recipe of the Liniment and cer- 
tificates of remarkable cures accompany each bottle, 
and will be sent gratis to any one. It is no humbug. 
There is no pain which it will not relieve, no swelling 
it will not subdue, or lameness it will not cure. No 
family or stock-owner can afford to be without Cen- 
taur Liniment. White Wrapper for family use; the 
Yellow Wrapper for animals. Price 50 cents; large 
bottles, $1 00. J. B. Rosz & Co., 53 Broadway, New 
York.—{Com.]} 





Tur Farina Leaves betoken approaching winter, 
when nothing makes a parlor so cheerful or a kitchen 
80 neat as a well-polished stove, and Dixon's Stove 
Poxtsu will do it in five minutes, without dust or 
Established Forty-Six Yeara. Try it. Made 
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SMITITH’S 
INSTRUCTION - BOOK ; 


OR, THE 


SECRETS OF DRESSMAKING. 


This book has ee eee pe Panay parang =A pre- 

ared for the single purpose o ng minute instruc- 
lees upon every ont of the ECTtina, FITTING, 
and MAKING-U Pot Ladies’ and Children’s Garments. 
It is clear and complete; by the aid FP wes ANY 
person can become MASTER of the “‘ ART” of Dress- 
making. It is just such a book as will be APPRECIA- 
TED and hi ‘wr by every MOTHER and every 
DRESSMAKE It contains many illustrations of 
our standard patterns, It will be mailed to any 
address upon receipt of TEN CENTS. Address, 


A. BURDETTE SMITH, 
914 BROADWAY, 
P, 0. Box 5055. New York City. 
"DHE best “ Exastio Truss” in the world is now sold 
| by POMEROY & CO., 744 Broadway, N. Y., for 
Three Dollars. t@~ Write to them for full particulars. 


URGICAL Elastic Stocki ngs for enlarged 
veins, and Sapporsens Belts, of best quality, 
at POMERO 9 744 Broadway, New Yor 








The strong point about 
them is simply this, they 
awe tees 2888 add 5 cents to the cost ofa 
shoe, and from $1 to $2 to 
its wearing value. 
; Boots and shoes should be 
A eee FE worn by Mechanics and 
Vet Gee@eaeua all who are pre ae 
N as they are not effected by 
SWIRE heat or draught. 


HENRY CAPT, 


Of GENEVA, 


Now has a beautiful assortment of Watches and 
Traveling Clocks of his own make, at 
No. 23 Union Square, New York. 
E. LOUPPE, Agent. 


—Eitherof Harper’s, $4,and 

» Phrenological, $3, for $6 

a year; or, with Science of Health, $2, for $5 a 
year; all three, $7; by S. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, N.Y. 


6F.J.KALDENBERG, 
manufacturer of all kinds of 
Meerschaum Goods & Amber 
Work. Repairing, Boiling in 
Wax & new process, Ambers, 
&c. Send for Circulars and Price-Liste. Box 91. 
Store 71 Nassan, cor. John, & 4 & 6 John 
Street, near Broadway, New York, 


XPLOSIVE BULLETS! Joun P. Moonr’s 
Sons, Broadway. 
destructive. §a@™~ Send for Circular. 
























Safe, cheap, accurate, 
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WHY: BECAUSE: for all large or small why 
WHY Cultivators of the soil, and all members wry 
WHy Of their families, old and young, it is 


Wiy THE BEST PAPER IN THE WORLD! wuy 


WHY whoever reads it will be instructed, Wry 
WHY C2tertained, and amused. Whoever wy 
WHY reads it will become wiser and better. wHy 
WHY Wherever it goes it is a welcome visitor why 
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Is a better tool for cutting glass than any thing ever 
offered for the purpose. Any child can use it. bony 
housekeeper, farmer, and mechanic should have one. 
Sent in neat box, prepaid, to any address upon receipt 
of 50 cents and letter stamp, by ALVAN L, LOVE. 
JOY, 229 Washington Street, Boston. 


Skin Diseases a Specialty. 

De. J. M. VanDyxr, Graduate of the University of 
Pennsylvania, is the only regular physician that makes 
the treatment of Skin Diseases a specialty. Those 
who wish to consult him, either in person or by letter, 
will find him to be first-class in his specialty. 

Skin Diseases and their Symptoms, 

Aovg, (Pimp.es, Buackuzavs).—Symptoms — Hard, 
small pimples with black points; affect the forehead, 
cheeks, and nose of both sexes, 

Eozema, (TetrEr). —Symptoms— Blisters form, 
which burst and dry into a yellowish or dark crust, 
ow | be in the form of scales; affects all parts of the 

uly. 





Women’s Rev Rasn or tHe Facr.—Symptoms — 
Congestion of the skin of the face, with red patches 
and red spots, pimples, and roughness of the skin. 

Barser’s Trou. — Symptoms — First, a red, itchy 

atch is seen, mattery pustules form, become quite 

ard, and shaving becomes painful. A burning sensa- 
tion is present. 

Prurico, (Intense Itonrye), Which begins when 
the clothing is removed ; increased by the warmth of 
the bed. No eruption except that produced by 
scratching. 

The above and all Skin Diseases cured by Dr. J. M. 
VanDyke. New York Office, No. 6 West 16th Street; 
Philadelphia Office, 1126 Walnut Street. The Doctor 
can be consulted either by letter or in person at either 
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Requires no pumping. 
Will pay for itself in one 
day in any Gallery, Sa- 
loon, or Fair. Shoots 
Darts accurately 25 feet. 















PI! | Price, complete, with 


Darte and Targets, C. O. D., $5 00. Address orders to 
PECK & SNYDER, Agents, 126 Nassau St., N. Y. 


sg a PAY, if Dr. Tobias’ Venetian Liniment does 

not cure (when firat taken) Cholera, Diarrhea, 
Dysentery, Croup, Colic, and Sea Sickness. Taken in- 
ternally, warranted perfectly harmless, (see oath ac- 
companying each bottle,) and Chronic Rheumatism, 
Sore Throats, Mumps, Bruises, Old Sores, Pains in the 
Limbs, Back, and Chest. Externally, this Liniment 
has been warranted for over 26 years, and not one bot- 
tle returned. Many families have used it for years, 
and state if it was $10 per bottle they wonld not be 
without it. Depot, 10 Park Place, New York. 





PERFECTION! 


BOKER’S BITTERS. 


Beware of Counterfeits, 





ATENTS OBTAINED for inventors, with- 
out charge, C, A. S=+a, 110 Tremont St., Boston, 





THE PERKINS & HOUSE 


SAFETY LAMPS, 


Safety Filling Cans & Lanterns, 
@@” FOR SALE BY DEALERS EVERY WHERE. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


CLEVELAND NON-EXPLOSIVE LAMP C0., 
42 BARCLAY STREET, N. ¥., and 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


RK. 3 Safety Steam Power Co, 


0 CORTLANDT ST., 
NEW YORK, 
| Superior Steam Eneines anp 
Borers, by special machinery and 
duplication of parts. They are Safe 
Economical, Easily Managed, and 
not liable to derangement. Their 
Comutnep Enarnr anv Borrer is pe- 
culiarly — to all purposes re- 
quiring small power. More than 400 
engines, from 2 to 100 horse power, 
in use. Send for illustrated circular. 


THREE PA Best 2-But- 


ton Kid Gloves, 
$2 753 single pair sent, postpaid, $1. Also, a well- 
selected stoc 














of Millinery Goods, ‘Laces, and Dress- 
Trimmings, together with a choice assortment of 


FINE FURS 


at less than manufacturers’ prices. Send for Price- 
List of Furs, and all kinds of Millinery Goods and 
Dress Trimmings. All orders filled with care, and 
sent C. 0. D., with the privilege of examination. 


J, TAYLOR’S BAZAR, 353 8th Ave., N.Y. City. 








M'ALLISTER’S — ARTOPTICON. 
The m werfu Magte Lantern 
ever made; with & brilliant Oi! Lamp; 
for Home, Sunday Schooland Lectures. 





with ifal. Be ‘or Cat- 
W. MITCHELL M’ALLIST = <. 
1314 Cheatnnt St.. Philadelphia. 


HARRISON, BRADFORD, & CO'S 


STEEL PENS. 


Special attention called to the well-known numbers, 
505—75—28—20 & 22. 
Factory, Mt. Vernon; Office, 75 John Street, N. Y. 


MILLS & BOLTS 


For FLOUR, FINE 
MEAL, Stock Feed, 
and other uses. 

Send STAMP for 
Catalogue of 1873. 
E Epwarp Harrisos, 
New Haven, Conn. 
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DEPOSIT TO-DAY. 
THE FREEDMAN'S SAVINGS AND TRUST CO., 
Chartered by the United States. 
No, 185 Buexcxer Sruret, New Yorx. 


Assets over $4,000,000. 


. W. ALVORD, President. SAM. L, HARRIS, Manager. 
@. W. STICKNEY, Actuary. JOHN J. ZUILLE, Cashier. 
A. M. SPERRY, General Inapector. 

SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


SOLID SILVER WARE 


AT RETAIL. 


ALBERT COLES offers his Stock of Silver Ware at 
retail, for the Holiday trade, at No. 6 Liberty Place, 
near Maiden Lane, N. Y., Second Floor. 


TEX AN == LIEBIC'S 
ACT WOF MEAT 


NE AMERICAN ARTICLE 


* 
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More concentrated, better, and chea! 
For sale every w — and by 


v 





r than apy 


other. $3 per pound. 
A. GLANz, Sole Agent, 194 William St, 


ANnWe r Send for our 
new Eureka 
j $ Combine 


tion Card Printer) has Type, Press, Ink, 
Bronze, ave, Pad, and Elegant Case for $2 75— 
a complete print FY Ask your father to buy it. 
W. B. GORHAM & CO., 7% School St., Boston. 


IMITATION GOLD WATCHES, CEADS AND JEWELBY. 
' This metal has aii the brillianoy and 
durability of Goid. Prices, $15, $.0 and 
y $25 each. Ladies’, Geats’ and Boys 
8 zes. Patent Levers, Hunting Cases acd 


ew York. 













' cost of gold. 
express; by orderiug six you get cee =. a postal order, 
good: rr . 
ra [ssesneneah Uieontene ‘Address, COLLINS METAL WAICH 
PACTORY, 222% Rereadway,. New York City. 
A RETIRED QUAKER PHYSICIAN, 
whose days on earth are nearly ended, will tell the 
afflicted how he cured over one thousand cases of coD- 
ee, and send the prescriptions used by him free 
of charge, thinking perhaps he can do as much good 
in this way as when practicing his profession. Ad- 
dress ABEL BROWN, Box 261, Jersey City, N. J. 


TAW: ATENT FOUNTAIN PEN SAVES 13 TIME. NO INKSTA® 
REQUIRED. HOLDER PITS ANY PEN. THB ORIGINAL AND. oid 
MANP OF THis STYLE OF PE MAIL, $2, $2 50g 50. $1.00 Bo 0 
®. GOLD PENS, AND CHARM PENCILS. PENS REPAIRED. (fe. FY” 
TAMP FOR CIRCULAR GEO. F. HAWKES, 66 NASSAU BT, NEW TORS 


RINTERS:, Stereotyping, Electrotyping, and 
Book-Binder'’s Brushes; also, Brushes of every 
description, at 3385 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK. 
JOHN K. HOPPEL, Manufacturer and Importer. ‘ 





FARING RESTORED.—A GREAT 
INVENTION. Send stamp for particulars, to 
GEORGE J. WOOD, Madison, Ind. _ 


PERA, Field, and Marine Glasses. Barometers a 
telling changeable weather, Travelers parowe e 

for measuring Mountains, Miners’ or Dip-Needle = 

passes fortracing Iron Ore. All of first quality. = ¢ ° 

filled by mail. Send stamp for particulars. W molece™ 7 

Retail. Robt. Merrill & Sons, Imp't’s, 141 Water St... *- 


XERCISE, HEALTH, AMUSEMENT. — Wood's 
E thening and develop- 


ing the body. Send for circular. 6 East 2sth St., N. Y. 








76 Dean St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





| {{7IGS, TOUPEES, «ce. 
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ENEER CUTTING MACHINES FOR SALE. 
ONE ROTARY MACHINE, 
Catting 4 feet long and 4 feet diameter. 
ONE SLICING MACHINE, 
Cutting 5 feet 6 inches long. 

rder, with Pull Shafting, & 
Both i e"tor immediate wae. Prive’ low. A 4 
GEO. W. READ & CO., 
186 to 200 Lewis Street, E. R., New York. — 


ROGERS” 


GROUPS OF 


STATUARY. 


From $10 to $25. 
. “The Favored Scholar,” 
ae A New Group, Price $18. 
@ §€6. Inclose Stamp for Illustrated 
Catalogue and Price-List to 
4 JOHN ROGERS, 
212 Fifth Ave., New York. 


“$15 SHOT-GUN! 


A double-barrel Gun, warranted genuine twist barrels 
and a good shooter, or no sale, with Flask, Pouch, and 
Wad-Cutter, sent to an address, with privilege to 
oxnasine before taking, » $15 00. Address P. 
POWELL & SON, Gun g td, 238 Main Street, 











hacer 0. _ Send i Stamp for Circular. 











THREE PLY eoorEss, 
In Use Ten Years, 
A good article, hy recommended, and suitable for 
either steep or flat roofs. Send for Circular and — 
ples) MICA ROOFING CO., 73 Maiden Lane, N. 





You ask WHY we can sell First 
Class 7 Octave Pianos for 








Z100 ct. proit, J 
nO pA but ship direct to fami- 
lies at Factory price, and warrant 
5 Years. Send for illustrated cir- 
cular, in which we Tefer a over $00 Bankers, Merchants, 
&c. ‘some of whom you may_ know), using our Pianos, 
in 44 ane and Territories. Please state where you saw 


cee S. Piano Co. 810 Broadway, N.Y. 


RELIGIOUS BOOKS 


JUST PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





















Tristram’s Land of Moab. 
The Land of Moab: The Result of Travels 
and Discoveries on the East Side of the Dead 
Sea and the Jordan. By H. B. Tristram, 
M.A., LL.D., F.R.S., Hon. Canon of Dur- 
ham. With a Chapter on the Persian Palace 
of Mashita, by Jas. Fercuson, F.R.S. With 
Map and Illustrations. Crown 8vo, Cloth, 
$2 50. 

Yervey’s Christian Rhetoric. 
A System of Christian Rhetoric, for the Use 
of Preachers and other Speakers. By Grorce 
Winrrep Hervey, M.A., Author of “ Rhet- 
oric of Conversation,” ‘‘ Principles of Court- 
esy,” &c. 8vo, Cloth, $3 50. 


Plumer’s Pastoral Theology. 
Hints and Helps in Pastoral Theology. By 
Wit S. Piomer, D.D., LL.D, 12mo, 
Cloth, $2 00. (Nearly Ready.) 


Tyerman’s Oxford Methodists. 
The Oxford Methodists : Memoirs of the Rev. 
Messrs. Clayton, Ingham, Gambold, Hervey, 
and Broughton, with Biographical Notices of 
others. By the Rev. L. Tyerman, Author 
of ‘‘ Life and Times of the Rev. John Wes- 
ley,” &c. With Portraits. Crown 8yo, Cloth, 
$2 5 50. 

Life of Alfred Cookman. 
The Life of the Rev. Alfred Cookman. By 
H. B. Ripngaway, D.D. With Portrait on 
Steel. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 


Holme’s Light at Evening Time. 
Light at Evening Time: a Book of Support 
and Comfort for the Aged. Edited by Jonn 
Stanrorp Hotmer, D.D. Elegantly printed 
from large type on toned paper. New Edi- 
tion, with Additional Matter and Six Steel- 
Plate Portraits. 4to, Cloth, $2 50. 


M‘Clintock & Strong’s Cyclopadia. 
Cyclopedia of Biblical, Theological, and Fe- 
clesiastical Literature. 'By the late Rev. Joun 
M‘Curytock, D.D., and Jamas Srrone, S.T.D. 
With Maps and Numerous Tilustrations. The 
first Five Volumes, which are now ready, com- 
prise the letters Ato Mc. Price per Volume, 
Cloth, $5 00; Sheep, $6 00; Half Morocco, 
$8 00, (Sold by Subscription. ) 





t@~ Harren & Broruens will send either of the above 
er by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
‘wited States, on receipt of the price, 





NOVELTY 
PRINTING-PRESSES. 
Best 











URPOSES, 
And Unsurpassed for Gen- 
eral Job Printers. 
OVER 8000 IN USE. 
BENJ. 0. a Manufacturer, 
And Dealer in Description of 
PRINTING MATERIAL, 
349-351 Federal & 152 Kneeland Sts., Boston; Branch 
Store, 543 Broadway & 88 Mercer St., N.Y. Agents, Kel- 
We Howell, & Ludwig, Philadelphia; A. . Kellogg, 

icago, ll. Send fo ‘or Pamphlet ° 


LOVEJOY’S METALLIC 
WEATHER HOUSES 

Indicate the changes in the weather, 
and are ~ apd mantel ornaments. The 
+ y appears in fair and the man 
in stormy weather, and Lew | never 
to any 
ed, upon receipt 


) 
EVAN 1. LOVEJOY, 
Proprietor & Manufacturer, 
see we L dng ington St., Boston. 
Special price to dealer 


Cut Paper Patterns) = 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN'S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Graven ro Fir any Fievre, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, 80 as to be ad- 
jnsted by the most inexperienced. The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Childrcn, straight around the body 
under the arms. 

The following Patterns are now ready: 

Vol. IV. 
LADY'S GORED WRAPPER..... 
LADY'S WATER-PROOF CLOAK 

















1d) 

cHI Ds. Pe ABRIELLE DRESS AND WALK- 

ING COAT (for child from 6 months to 4 

ins neil abet nebbie nee nnnbeen en “@ 
BOY'S KNEE-BREECHES, VEST, AND 

JACKET (for boy from 4 to 9 years old).... “ 29 
YOUTH'’S ENGLISH WALKING COAT, 

VEST, AND PANTALOONS (for youth 

from 8 to 16 years old). ...-.......eseee+e0. “ $3 
INFANT’S WARDROBE (Cloak, Gored Robe, 

Yoke Slip, Night 5 wae syisonmee and Shirt).. “ 35 
LADY'S WATTEAU PER . 
GIRL’S WATER-PROOF  CLOAR (for girl from 

ere eer “ 44 
GENTLEMAN’S SHORT DRESSING-GOWN 

rN RRS “ 46 
PLAIN-WAIST HOUSE DRESS, with Apron- 

front Over-skirt and Walking BUS. isccsee0 " @ 


Vol. vy. 
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LADY’S SAC 
LADY'S LING ERIE. aad Sacque, Corset 
Cover, Night Sacque, Yoke Night Dress, Yoke 
Chemise, and Drawers)... .........+..-ses00+ 
TALMA, with Pointed Hood, Postilion Waist, 
Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt a aenetbiienid ant e 
LADY'S POSTILION- BAS UE WRAPPER.. ‘ 
ALBERT VICTOR SAILOR SUIT (for boy 
Sn OOP FP PINND GI, cc ccoccscccsccecscces . 
LOOSE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT...... “ 


SS 88 «4 


and Knickerbockers (tor boy’ } st to 10 


SORRR GIs 6. 0005kspncssnnecegecocsecescuseses “« 39 
BASQUE, with Grecian Cape, Open-front Over- 

skirt, and Full Trained encampment * 39 
PRINCESSE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT.. “ 41 
DOLMAN SACQUE WALKING SUIT........ “ 41 
DOUBLE TALMA, APRON-FRONT AND 

LONG WALKING SKIRT................. * 41 
DOUBLE- BREASTED JACKET, WORTH 

OVER-SKIRT, and WALKING AKIRT.... “ 43 
LOUIS QUINZE VEST BASQUE, with Apron- 

front Over-skirt and Walking Skirt......... “ 46 
DOUBLE- BREASTED REDINGOTE WALK- 

| 2 Snes “« 46 
VEST- POLON AISi= WALKING SUIT........ “48 


FULL DRESS TOILETTE (Low-Necked Basque 
with Grecian Bertha, Trained Over-skirt, and 
Rs 04:08 cceucccevesecccdotnsets os “ 50 
Vol. VI. 
DOLMAN VEST-POLONAISE STREET SUIT “ 7 
TIGHT BASQUE, with Apron-front Over-skirt 
Se SE IR cnnvescsnvacetscacbavches — 
GIRL'S WARDROBE, Sacque, Sailor Blouse 
and Skirt, Basque fastened behind, Over- 
skirt, Low-Necked Over Dress, and Bretelle 
sone (for girl from 2 to 13 years old)....... at. 
SLEEVELESS JACKET WALKING S8UIT.... “ 15 
er ney REDINGOTE WALKING = 


LOOSE FRONT DOUBLE-BREASTED PO- 
LONAISE WALKING SUIT................ at 
GABRIELLE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT. “ 24 
BLOUSE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT..... 7 
LADIES’ —— BATHING OR GYM- , 


| LEA aE * 30 
PLEATED WAIST WALKING SUIT......... “ 32 
DOUBLE - BREASTED JOCKEY BASQUE 

J {= eae “ 33 
ENGL St WALKING JACKET SUIT ....... * 39 
DEMI-POLONAISE WALKING SUIT, with 

Basque Back and Sgnare Front............. “ 43 
TIGHT-FITTING DO BLE-BREASTED RED- 

INGOTE, with French Round Skirt......... “ 45 


The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 
prepaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 
Patterns will be sent for $200. No patterns separated 
or exchanged. 

In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


HOW TO MAKE MONEY 


EASY WITHOUT ANY INVESTMENT. Address, 
with stamp, Box 3696, New York. 


AMPLES FREE!!—The cht 

Evenin ~ % Post, 319 Walnut St., Philadelph 
gives a beau en or large Steel 
graving to every yearly subscri Samples free! 


EXT OF KI 











28,845 beeen (Sep Inder to 
City Hall 84% Square, N. ¥. 


"LN. SOPER & CO., 





—= 


GENTS WANTED for the ae book, 
LIFE AND ADVENTURES 


Kit ‘Carson 


C. Peters, Brevet Lt, 
Cat asd ad Surgeon, S.A, re bo dictated by bim- 
UNTER, TRAPPER: SCOUT t of America’s 
A a 
meen eg R, and GUIDE 


or tue Todiga tribes bes ofthe FAR WEST as it Carson, 
them ali bislive. It ves'a fall, vellable account 
and the MODOC WAR. Asa work of HISTO- 
grand tomake mone: 
D 






A 
Our illustrated circulars sent 
cure territory at once. DUSTIN, 


CANVASSING BOOKS SENT FREE FOR 


Prof. FOWLER'S GREAT WORK 


On Manhood, Womanhood, and their Mutual 
Inter-relations; Love, Its Laws, Power, &. 
Agents are eelling from 15 to 25 apiee 0 dag, ond 

wo send a canvassing book free to any k agent. 


_ NATIONAL BUBLIBHING © CO., Philadelphia, Pa 
AGENTS WANTED everywhere to canvass for the 


most successful work of the year, now leading all others, 


Mary Clemmer Ames? ree po, 
TEN YEARS arene 


S a. Life. 


——— for b 
to “il bppit fae Write endes. 
° & CO., Hartford, Conn. 











Agents, New 
one desiring to make rnone Tay a stating 


caperionee ote. a: D D WORTHINGTON a& 


HE Subscriber desires to call the atten- 
tion of experienced and successful Book 
™ Agents to “ M‘OLINTOCK AND STRONG'S $ 
CYCLOPZEDIA OF BIBLICAL, THEOLOG- 
ICAL, AND ECCLESIASTICAL LITERA- 
TURE.” The Fifth Volume of this work is 2 
wp DOW published. This Cyclopedia is unlike > 
& any other now so!d by subscription or other- 
3 wise. The other volumes will be published at : 





about yearly interval Does mot the 

sale of this work offer pecuniary 
= advantages to Book Agents that ~ 
Scan not be obtained on the sale ~ 
& ofany other work now being sold 
\ by subscription? The inducements are 

liberal, and good Territory is yet to be had. 
< For further particulars, inquire of or address S 


AVERY BILL, 
= Care Harper & Brothers, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


DM 


yy 
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$75 to $250 PER MONTH, wher, 


male and female, to introduce the GENUINE IM- 
PROVED COMMON -SENSE FAMILY SEW- 
ING-MACHINE. This Machine will stitch, hem, 
fell, tuck, quilt, cord, bind, braid, and embroider 
ina most superior manner. Price only $15. Fully 
licensed and warranted for five years. We will pay 
$1000 for any machine that will sew a stronger, 
more beantiful, or more elastic seam than ours. 
It makes the “ Blastic Lock Stitch.” Every second 
stitch can be cut, and etill the cloth can not be 
ulled a without tearing it. We pay Agents 
rom $75 to $250 per month, and expenses, or com- 
mission from which twice that amount can be 
made. Address SECOMB & CO., Boston, Mass. ; 
Pitteburgh, Pa. ; Chicago, NL; or St. Louis, M lo. 


{) A DAY FOR MEN AND WOMEN who 
$2 take the rom | for “THE LADIES’ 
ASKET”—a beautiful Box with gold edges 
and clasp—4 by 23¢ inches—Book style—contains 
$1 12 worth of articles of daily use. Is new— 
sells at sight. One sample for 60 cents, or two 
styles for $1 1 00, postpaid, Pith circulars. Address 
CITY NOVELTY Co. 
1505 Pennsylvania Ave., , Philadelphia, Pa. 


4 A(\TH Thousand in Press, Sale In- 

creasing. 2000 more Live Agents 
Wanted for our LIVINGSTONE 2 Years in 
AFRICA, Over 600 p only $2 50. Look out 
for inferior works. Send for gy A and proof of 
the test success of the season. 2 Report just 
in: 184 subscribers in six days. HU BBARD BROS., 
PUBLISHERS, Philadelphia, Boston, or Cincinnati, 0. 


AGENTS’ BEST CHANCE! 


So pronounced by the oldest and best agents, who are 
fast securing territory for permanent and —— 
work. Before fro m4 ng in any thing send for A 
Circular, and Sor yourself. For New Eng a, 
address D. L. "ae. 21 Bromfield St., Boston. 
Other States, T. 8. AgTHUR & Son, Philadelphia, Pa. 
to sell our French and American 


WOMEN ficetat furs 


own localities. €9" NO CAPITAL NEEDED. Catalogue. Terms, 
&c., sent Fars. P. O. VICKERY & CO., Augusta, Maine. 


$10 to $20) Particular fee “LH BLAIR & 


CoO., St. Louis, M 

10 BOOK AGENTS — "amd, « gu 
Agent in every State 
in the Union for a Great Book to appear this fall, 
to be sold solely by subscription. A novelty, superbly 
gotten up. Particulars on ee a 

Local agents will be wan 
Address SHEPARD 4 % ¢ GILL, Boston. 


ALL AGENTS, fram 
make a mistake if they fail to write CHAS HL. TA’ - 


LOR & CO., Boston or Chicago, whose a combine 
tion beats t the world. Sales | immense. Profits b 
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MEN, GIRLS, anv BOYS wanted, 











AGE NTS — Address C Cowan & Co., 8th St, New 
I + York, for best selling book published, 
$30 a week and expenses. Salary or Commission. 


$5 $? per day! Agents wanted! All classes of working peo- 
to ple, of either sex, young or old, make more money at 








work for usin their spare moments or all the time than a, anything 
else, Particulars free. Address G. Stinson & Co., Portiand, 


WORK ING CL A Ss Male or Female, $30 a 

‘ week employment at 
home, day or evening ; no capital ; instructions & valua- 
Se free by mail. Address, with 6-c. 
return stamp, wne & Co., 173 Greenwich ’St., N.Y. 


AGENTS AND SALESMEN moet fortunate 
chance to make mone pleasantly, reapectably, 
surely. $50 weekly, without fai Address for —- 
O. F. TEMPLETON, 615 Broadway, N 
AGENTS WANTED, 3500.—We have the 
it, Best Made, and :. Looking Machine 








made. e 88: 4 Agents sa y ®ay8 80, 
Address . AKER SEWING MACHINE CO., 
Cleveland, Ohio, 


A 3 F 4 monrn and expenses to good Canvass- 
ers. Articles new and staple as flour, 
Samples free. C. M. Luxtneton,Chicago, 


Harper & Brothers’ 
Latest Publications. 


ew Hareece & Brorurns will send either of the 
Sollowing works by mail, postage prepaid, t any part of 
the United States, on receipt of the price. 

ew Harrer's Caratoove mailed free on receipt of 
Siz Cents in postage stamps. 


I. 
NAST'S ILLUSTRATED ALMANAC FOR 1874 
With 86 Original Iustrations by Tuomas Nast, 
Price 25 centa. IL 


DAWSON’'S saate AND MAN. The Story of the 
Earth and Man. J. W. Daweon, LL.D., F.R.S., 
F.G.S., Principal a Vice-Chancellor of McGill Uni- 
versity, Montreal. With Tweuty Diustratious. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 50. 

IT. 


THE LAND OF MOAB. The Result of Travels and 
Discoveries on the East Side of the Dead Sea and 
the Jordan, By H. B. Tnisvnam, M.A., LLD., 
F.R.S., Master of the Greatham Hospital, and Hon- 
orary Canon of Durham. With New Map aud Dlus- 
trations. Crown 8vo. Cloth, $2 50. 

TV. 
FLAMMARION'’S ATMOSPHERE. The Atmo- 
sphere. Translated from the French of Camiiie 
LAMMARION, Edited by Jamre Giatsuen, FR, 
as of the Magnetical and Meteorolog- 
ical D erement of the Royal Observatory at Green- 
wich. With 10 Chromo-Litbographs, and 86 Wvod- 
cuts. S8vo, Cloth, $6 00. 
¥. 

TYERMAN’'S OXFORD METHODISTS. The Ox- 
ford Methodists: Memoirs of the Kev. Messrs. Clay- 
ton, Ingham,Gamboid, Hervey, and Broughton. with 
Biographical Notices of others. By the Kev. L. Ty- 
german, Author of “ Life and Times of the Rev. John 
Ww esley, ”" &c. With Steel Portraits. Crown 8vo, 
Cloth, $2 50. (Uniform with T'yerman's “ Life of 
John Wesley.") vI 


THE BAZAR BOOK OF HEALTH. The Dwelling, 
the Nursery, the Bedroom, the Dining - Room, the 
Parlor, the “Library, the Kitchen, the Sick - Room. 
16mo, Cloth, $1 00. (U _—— in style and price with 
the “Bazar Book of Decorum.”) 

vil. 

CASTELAR’S OLD ROME AND NEW ITALY. 
Old Rome and New Italy. By Euiuso Casreran. 
Translated by Mra. Antucn Agnoiy. 12mo, Cloth, 
$1 75. : 


VIIL 
LIFE OF ALFRED COOKMAN. The Life of the 
Rev. Alfred Cookman. By H. B. Rineaway, D.D. 
With Portrait on Steel. 12mi0, Cloth, $2 00, 


Ix. 

1 GO A-FISHING. By W. C. Pau, Author of 
“Boat Life in Feyp rt cad Nubia,” “Tent Life in 
the Holy Land,” ter Years,” “The Old House 
by the River,” &c. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 SO, 


THE NeW NOVELS 
THE SHASON 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
EW Sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of price 





THE TWO WIDOWS. By Axntez Tuomas, Author 
of “ Denis Donne,” “Called tv Account,” “ Played 
Out,” “‘A Passion in Tattere," “ The Dower House,” 
“ Mand Mohan," &c. 8vo, Paper, 50 cente. 


2. 

MISS DOROTHY'S CHARGE. By Franx Les 
Beneniot, Author of ‘* My Daughter Elinor,” “ Miss 
Yan Kortland, " &c., &c. Svo, Paper, $1 00; Cloth, 

1 


8. 

STRANGERS AND PILGRIMS. By Miss Brappow, 
Author of “Aurvra Floyd,” “ Eleanor’e Vic ory 
ont de of Prey," ‘“ Lovels of Arden,” “To the 

d,” &. nn lustrated. Svo, Paper, 7 = 


4 
A SIMPLETON: A Story of the Da By CHARLFS 
Reape, Author of “ Hard Cash," “Put Yourself in 
His Place,” ‘Never Too Late to Mend,” &c. Svo, 
Paper, 50 cents; Cloth, = 00. 


TOO SOON: A Study of. a Girl's Heart. By Karn- 
azine 8S. Macqvom, Author of “Patty,” &. 8vo, 
Paper, 50 cenis. 


INNOCENT. ATale of Meten Life. By Mrs. Ont- 
Puant, Author of “* Agnes,” “ Chronicles of Carling- 
ford,” “John: a Love Story,” “ Brownlows,” &c. 
Illustrated. Sve, —_ 75 centa, 


WILKIE COLLINS'S new MAGDALEN. The 
New Magdalen. By Witxie Cortine, Author of 
“The Woman in White,” “ Armadale,” “ Moon- 
stone,” “Man and Wife,” &c., &c. 8vo, Paper, 
60 cents. 








sw” Harrre & Broruens will send any of their works 
by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
States, on States, on receipt ot the price. 


“TO BOOK BUYERS.” 


J. EVANS CATALOGUE OF SECOND- 
HAND BOOKS, at English Book-Stall 
- holga | is now ready. Post free on applica- 
tion. 318 HUDSON AVENU E, BROOKLYN, 


iT. and Girls t to sell ‘Landscape Chromos at 

home. 2Gem Chromos and 32 page cata- 

logue free. J. Jay Gou.n, Boston, Mass. 

104 A DAY. Employment for all. Patent Novel- 
$ ties. Gro. L. FEiton & Co., 119 Nassan 8t., N. Y. 











8: AMPLES sent by mail for 50c. that retal! quick for 
12 ¢10. R. L. WOLCOTT, 181 Chatham Square, N. Y. 








D5 AMONTH! | Horse rse and Carriage furnished. 
$42 9) Expenses paid. H. B. SHAW, Al » Me. 


$375 A MONTH to Male« or Female. a7 
NOVELTY COMPANY, Biddefo 


A MONTH and expenses to good canvassers 
Articles new and staple as flour. Sam “4 
free. DEAN & CO., New Bedford, 





§ 1 1500 Made y Made yearly bya agents in their spare mor moments, 
eclling, our 82 new articles, Sam for%c. Cata- 
logues mailed free. Am. Novelty Co, Broadway,N.¥ & 


$125 A week! Best Chea Shuttle Sewin, Machine 
.) in the world. J. S. Haves, Glen's Palle, N. Y, 








AGENTS “soh'sroatiry CoCueaeee BOS 





125 A menth to Lady Agente every where. 
Address Extis M'y’e Co., Waltbam, Mass, 
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HARPER'S W EEKL Y. 








SOS 


“THE POWER OF THE (NOISY) PRESS.” 


J. G. B., Jr. 


; VULCAN (NIZED RUBBER COATED IRON PIPE” | 
For Water, Gas, &c. 


Manufacitared under Patents solely by 


Morris, Tasker, & Co,, 


PHI cS are PeItA. 
For sale by them, their Agents, and Dealers gene rally. 


ig Oy Oe 





AWRENCE BROTHER: 
] BANKERS AND ERO 
N 16 Ww AL I 5 Oy & 


feddaivenastinetes 


Aurantia Grove, Indian River—a com- 


bination of Groves of all sizes. Prices, from 
$50 ups including care. An opportunity to 
own an ange Grove, without any interference with 


present occupation. 
WINTER | 
HOMES 
rREE | 
FROM | 
FROST. 
Ask those who have visited Florida about the pro- 


A LIFE SUPPORT FROM A | 

For circulars, maps, and full in- 
BLISS, HOOD, & BENT, 

P. O. Box 5712, New York C ity. 

20 MURRAY STREET. 


pearnineTing 


( ‘URED by Bates’s Patent Appliances. For descrip- 
tion, &c., address Siurson & Co., Box 5076, N. 


fits of Orange culture. 
SMALL OUTLAY. 
formation, address 


OFFICE, 





JARK TOWNS, SEA-SIDE Lhe Las 
Cemeteries, Landscape Gardening 
Country Places, ROBERT MORRIS COP i 


LAND has made plans for 12 Park Towns, 19 Ceme- 
teries, and 500 Public and Private Estates. He fur- 
nishes advice, plans, and superintendence for all kinds 
of St subu rban a8 Rural Improvements. OFFICES, 
19 City Exchan BOSTON, MASS.; 705 Sansom 
Street, PHILAD LP oT A; and Ridley Park, DEL- 





AWARE Cot NT! vy, P 
GENUINE 
Meerschaum 


Pollak’s = 


Manufactured at 1109 Broadway, near 

ras Hoffman House, and at 27 John 
et, in the middle of the block. 

AN] > ‘BOIL ING. Send for Circular. 





REPAIRING 
rISHERMEN! 
TWINES and NETTING, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


WM. E. HOOPER & SONS, | 


¢#™ Send for Price-List.} Baltimore, Md. 


OODALL’S PLAYING CARDS. 


The Best and Cheapest. 
Sold Every Where. 


@ 


Ask 
Your 
Plumber 
for the 


PEOPLE'S 


Rs once, 


from $10 to $30. For Stocky 
and Greenhouses, 


Head- 





%. EE, TERS BS BOG... cc cccsscesat Harrisbu h, Pa. 
KIRK JOHNSON & CO.. Yew Castle, Pa. 
CLEVELAND BROWN & CO. . .Cleveland, Ohio. 
J.G. MURDOCK & CO.,195 W.5th St Cincinnati, Ohio. 
J.D SMITH, 216 Main St.......... Buffalo, N. Y. 


**You may be President, but I must be Dictator." 


They are both Lift & Force, will throw two streams at 
and are the best, most powerful, 
and easiest working pumps in the market. Prices = 


The Out: Door Pumps are Non- 
Freezing and can be adjusted to wells from 6 to 100 ft. deep. 


W. S. BLUNT, "srs" 


quarters, 

Also for Sale by the following Bouses 
GUST Weide cnncsece snseannscctvene Concord, N. H. 
H. M. WISW yo oy eee es Boston, Mass. 
PROVIDENCE PUMP CO..............+. Providence, R. IL. 
F. E. CARROLL, 22 W. Water St......... ‘ progene, N. Y. 
MOCANNN © BAW veces ccccccncccdscsesé wburgh, N. Y. 


KIRKWOOD & DU NEL EE, 803 S. Canal St. rt nm In. 

J. H. BILLINGTON & CO., 113 Chestnut St. are. 
HARRIS RICE & © 
J. & W. HORIGAN, "8 Fourth St., St. Joseph. Mo. 
SHAW & BEWSHER 
MAGENS & CO., 73 Third St...... Louisville, Ky. 
DICKSON, SCHNEIDER, & CO.. 


Union Adams & Co. 


ARE OFFERING AT VERY LOW PRICES 


| HOSIERY AND GLOVES, 


UNDERWEAR, 
Shirts & Collars, 
HANDKERCHIEFS, 


SUSPENDERS, 


ROBES JACKETS, &c. 


637 BROADWAY. 





Printing Presses. "aiaasf! 
> mt s, La or Cir- 
SOME Soccer | $11 i" he 


Business Men do their own Printi ng and Ad- 

vertising. Boys and Amateurs have delight- 

fulamusement and money making, Send sta 

for at specimens, etc. oe to the Manufacturer Ts, 
ELSEY & ©0., Meriden, Conan. 





ELsIO® 


MERICAN INSTITUTE Exhibition, 
now open in the Great Hall, with entrances on 2d 
and 3d Aves., by 68d St. Admission 50 cents; children 


25 cents. Daily,from 9 A.M. to 10 P.M. Processes in 
actual operation. The wonderful Corset Loom. Ladies’ 
Boots and Shoes made by macKinery. Men's Clothing 
manufactured by machinery. Glove-Making by ma- 
chinery, and a host of novelties. Music by Keating, 


| day and evening. Will close November 15th. 


HARPER & BROTHERS’ 


CATALOGUE, 


With Classified Index of Contents, sent by mail on a 
ceipt of Six Cents in postage Stamps, or it may be 
obtained gratuitously on personal application to the 
Publishers, 


FRANKLIN Sau ARE, New Yorr 


ma And 
come 


PUMPS, ii. 


durable, 


yards, Farms, House, 





AT etetnae 6s St. Louis, Mo. 


Kansas. City, Mo. 


. Indianapolis, Ind. 


BERRY DREMEL, «05s cascveser Plainfield, N. J. FE. H. LEIBEY &CO....... Cheyenne, Wyoming Ter. 

WM. C. c HAMBERLAIN. .. Dubuque, Towa. te pe ~~ WORKMAN .. Montreal, C. Lo 

J. H. WOOLSEY & CO............8t. Paul, Minn. = J. EB. WILSON............ gud veaes Halifax, N. 8 
CONROY. O'CONNOR, & CO., San Reon Cal. 








IF YOU ARE GOING 


To travel any where this Fall, or if not, procure a 
General Accident Policy in the Traveuxas Iyevurance 
Company, of Hartford, Conn., insuring against death 
or injury by accident. Policies written by agents, 
without delay, for the year or month. The cost per 
year is but $5 to $10 for occupations not hazardous. 
The price is the same for all ages, between 18 and 65. 


WE ARE GOING 


To remark that the Travevters Insurance Company, 
of Hartford, has written nearly three hundred thousand 
accident policies, and is willing to write ‘‘ three hun- 
dred thousand more;” and that it has paid in direct 
benefits to its policy-holders a sum equal to Seven 
Hundred Dollars a Day for every day since the Company 
began business. Every man should have a policy. 


WHEN YOU ARE GOING | 


To insure your life, apply to the Trave.ens Insvranor | 


Comvany, of Hartford, which issues the best forms of 
Life or Endowment Policies, on the Low Rate Cash 
Plan. The seeurity is ample and unquestioned; the 
rates as low as consistent with entire safety. It gives 
a definite amount of insurance, under a definite con- 
tract, for a definite premium — the best and most 
economical for the insurant. 

a> Apply to any Agent, or write to the Company. 


DO WORTH FOR 0c. 


* BLUME’S ALBUM? has 32 large quarto 
pages new Songs and 7. ae Mailed for 50c. Cat- 
alogues cont free. LUME, 27 Union Square. 


Lanterns and Stereopticons for Public Ex- 
Mit It’ pinitions, Out-Door Advertisements, &c. 








renal capt investment for a man 
with small al. §#~ Catalogues free. 
MoALLISTER, Optician, 48 


Nassau Street, New York. | 
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GEO. A. PRINCE & CO. 


Organs & Melodeons, 


The Oldest, Largest, and Most Perfect Manufactory 
in the United States. 


02,000 


Now in use. 
No other Musical Instrument ever obtained the same 
popularity. 
ga Send for Price-Lists. 


Address BUFFALO, N.Y. 








“HARPER'S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and BAZAR, 


One copy of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 
PREPAID, to any Subscriber in the United States, 
on receipt of Four Dollars by the Publishers. 

Harrenr'’s Macazine, Haurenr’s Weexcy, and Hareer’s 
Bazan, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00. 
An Extra Copy of either the Macazing, Wrekvy, or 

Bazan will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 

Sunscnisens at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Six 

Copies for $20 W, without extra copy. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
MaGazine 24 cents a year, for the Weexty or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi- yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the oflice where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Macazinr, or 20 cents for 
the Werxty or Bazar, to prepay the U.S. postage. 

The Volumes of the MaGazinr commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commetice with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be.sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Wexxry and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time js specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harrer & Brorners is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 


Terms ror Apvertisine tn Hanrer’s WEEKLY AND 
Harrer’s Bazan. 
Ha "s Weekl.—Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 
Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





WINTER 
ROYAL VICTORIA H 


Nassau, N. P., Bahamas. 


RESORT. 


OTEL, |Tv. J. PORTER, 
Proprietor. 


Will open for the reception of guests November Ist. 
Persons desiring to escape the rigors of a Northern Winter can obtain Circular containing full 


information by y addressing 


JAMES LIDGERWOOD, 758 Broadway, N. ¥. 





WILKIE COLL 


INS'S NOVELS 





HARPER’S ILLUSTRAT 


ED LIBRARY EDITION. 


12mo, Cloth, $1 50 per Volume. 


WITH STEEL PORTRAIT OF THE AUTHOR BY HALPIN. 


———_ 


In view of the visit of Mr. WILKIE CoLLtns to this country, Messrs. HARPER & BROTHERS 


have the pleasure of announcing a New Librar 


y Edition of the Works of this popular novelist, 


embellished with many illustrations by English and American artists—some of which have been 


drawn expressly for this edition—and with a 
by Halpin. 
convenient size of the volumes will commend th 


One volume will be issued each month until the completion of the series. 


new Portrait of the author, engraved on steel 
The 
is tasteful edition to the favor of American read- 


ers, among whom the author of “No Name,” “The Woman in White,” “ Man and Wife,” and 


“The New Magdalen,” is no less widely known 


From “N.Y. Evening Post.’ 


Wilkie Collins has no living superior in the art of com | 


structing a story. Others may equal if not surpass him | 


in the delineation of character, or in the use of a story for | 


the development of social theories, or for the redress of a 
wrong against humanity and civilization ; but in his own 
domain he stands alone without a rival. * * * He holds 
that “the main element in the attraction of all stories is | 
the interest of curiosity and the excitement of surprise.” 

Other writers had discovered this before Collins ; but, re- 
cognizing the clumsiness of the contrivances in use by in- 
ferior authors, he essays, by artistic and conscientious use 
of the same materials and similar devices, to captivate his | 
readers. | 


than among his own countrymen. 
From “Boston Transcript.” 

Of all the living writers of English fiction, no one better 
understands the art of story-telling than Wilkie Collins 
He has a faculty of coloring the mystery of a plot, exciting 
|. terror, pity, curiosity, and other passions, such as belongs 
| to few if any of his confreres, however much they may ex- 
cel him in other respects. His style, too, is singularly 

appropriate—less forced and artificial than the average 

| snndionne novelist. 


From “Boston Traveller.” 

We can not call to mind any novelist or romancer of pa‘t 
times whose constructive powers fairly can be placed al 
his. 
always takes his readers with him. 


He is a literary artist, and a great one toe, ard h 





THE NEW MAGDALEN. 
BASIL. 
HIDE-AND-SEEK. 

NO NAME. 

THE DEAD SECRET. 


POOR MISS FINCH. 
ARMADALE. 

MAN AND WIFE. 
THE MOONSTONE. 
THE WOMAN IN WHITE. 


QUEEN OF HEARTS. 





PuBLISHED BY HARPER & 


Iw Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any pa 


rt ¢fthe € 


BROTHERS, New York. 


‘nited States, on receipt of the price. 
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3. Advanced Guard of Carlists in the Mountains of Montseny.—2. General Savalls.—3. Carl 
































ist Sentinel.—4. Reception of Carlists by 








Village Priests.—5. Inside a Mountain lnn,—6. Republican National . 


Guards from Barcelona.—7%. Xich de la Barraqueta, Colonel of Republican Volunteers.—8. Specimens of Republican Volunteers. 


THE CIVIL WAR IN SPAIN, 


THE WAR IN SPAIN. 


__Ir is evident that the sympathies of the Span- 
ish people in Catalonia are by no means so de- 
voted to the cause of Don Cartos as in the 
Basque Provinces and in Navarre; yet the in- 
surrection in Catalonia obstinately maintains its 
ground on account of the topographical difficul- 
es, in the form of mountains, torrents, and 
thickets, which distinguish that part of Spain. 
Such a country is the very place for a guerrilla 
warfare. A Carlist leader, therefore, if we may 
borrow Lord Dexprcn'’s famous saying, may be a 
soldier, if you please, but a guerrillero before all 





things. All the bands have for their advanced 
guard the traditional trabucadres—that is, men 
armed with blunderbusses (sketch No. 1), a cap- 
ital weapon for a war of surprises, where victory 
generally remains with the daring and the swift. 
Francisco Savatis (sketch No. 2) is one of 
the most famous of the Carlist chiefs. He was 
born in 1817, served under his father in the first 
Carlist insurrection, spent some years of exile 


in France, joined CaBrera in a second unsuc- | 


cessful attempt in 1848, and afterward served 
in the Pontifical Zouaves till September, 1870. 
SavAaLts is an earnest and disinterested enthu- 
siast, whose one great object is the triumph of 


legitimacy in Spain. He is a strict disciplina- 
rian, impartial, courageous, and beloved by his 
men. The Catalonian clergy, for the most part, 
sympathize with the Carlist cause, and there- 
fore such scenes as that represented in sketch 
No. 4 are repeated in every village. Hence 
the difficulty of suppressing insurgents who hold 
neither towns nor fortified places, who simply 
enter villages, levy contributions, and vanish, 
to be protected in case of pursuit by the cler- 
gv of the mountains. No. 5 shows a party 
of these fugitives making themselves comfort- 
able in a mountain hostelry at a place called 
Pinos. After the defeat of the unfortunate 


| 





Canryetty, who was killed in battle at Alpens, 

the liberal party in Catalonia began to appreciate 

that a serious crisis had arrived. Accordingly 

the National Guard was called out, and the city 

of Barcelona sent six battalions to the scene of 

war, specimens of whom appear in sketch Ne. 6. 

The popular Carlist chieftain Savauts is bal- 

anced by an equally popular republican leador. 

This is Colonel Marti (No. 7), better known by 
the nickname of Xich de Ia Barraqueta—that 
is to say, the Boy of the Little Barrack. He 
is a fine specimen of the liberal guerri/lere, and 
commands two battalions of volunteers, typeq. 
of whom are shown in sketch No, 8, 

















[Supprement, Octoser 25, 1873. 
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WALL STREET AND READVILLE. 

Tne stillness of the library affected me like 
something palpable—a body of silence. In no- 
wise did it calm the feverish energy that sent the 
wheels of thought spinning around with ten 
times their normal swiftness. I leaned back in 
my chair, and questioned wearily whether my old 
Connecticut homestead would prove so efficacious 
a substitute for Wall Street after all. 

I was junior partner in the firm of Sterling and 
Sterling, Brokers.. Mow I know that to some 
prejudiced minds that avowal is final. It is like 
one of those highly wrought stage effects where 
his Satanic Majesty doffs the garb of respectabil- 
ity, and stands revealed in all the hideousness of 
cloven hoofs, sulphureous flames, and other de- 
moniacal ** extras.” 

Still, I repeat, I was a broker. Moreover— 
although I am_ constrained to admit that the capi- 
tal leaned heavily to the senior side of our double 
S—Sterling and Sterling were decidedly.a wealthy 
firm ; not quite as dashing as some of the latter- 
day marvels, but ten or twelve years ago the 
steam principle had not been so generally intro- 
daced as in this Fiskian era, 

Honest? Well, you must see that a question 
of that kind is rather an awkward thing to thrust 
plump inte a man’s face! However, although you 
nad no possible right to ask it, I think I may 
answer it in the affirmative. There is considera- 

ble truth in some one’s assertion that every call- 
ing or profession has its own standard of hones- 
ty, which, abstractly viewed, exhibits a certain 
amount of alloy. Yet my uncle, Mason Ster- 
ling, both in his business capacity and otherwise, 
was as honorable a man as one would easily 
find; while as for me, though not particularly at- 
tached to my vocation, it was not rendered dis- 
tasteful by stings of conscience—so it is evident 
the rule must have exceptions. 

Sut if my conscience was tolerably satisfied, 
not so my mind. ‘‘ Per cent.” was hardly the 
watch-word at which my energies naturally ral- 
lied. Bulls and bears were apt to bore me with 
their incessant combats. I could have been an 
amused spectator, but alas, pars fui! I was not 
permitted to remain cool and disinterested amidst 
the turmoils of ‘Change. We were forced to be ever 
on the alert. If the swimmer pauses for a mo- 
ment to observe the waves, behold they have 
mounted over his head, and his place knows him 
no more. He must sink philosophy to the bot- 
tom, and buffet those rude surges continually. 

Now this was especiaily hard for me to do. I 
was always for examining, analyzing, seeking 
causes — never content to accept a thing as I 
found it, and so work onward from that start- 
ing-point. Even a truism I found myself invol- 
untarily picking in pieces. 

teader, if you do not know it from experience 
--and as your well-wisher, I trust you do not 
—I can assure you that this is the most in- 
convenient temperament one can well be born 
with. 

Where did I get it, when my uncle must have 
been a baby-broker in his cradle, whose very rat- 
tle prefigured the jingle of the dollar? Was I 
not the child of his only brother, Erastus Ster- 
ling? and can the family tree bear such dissimi- 
lar fruit? How heartily I have wished either that 
my father had not transmitted to me his peculiar 
turn of mind, or that my brother Charley had 
survived his infantine attack of scarlet fever; for 
he was as like his uncle Mason as a little pea is 
to a larger one, and in course of time would have 


admirably assisted to swell the counting - house 
pod alongside of that gentleman as junior mem- 
ber of Sterling and Sterling. 

Now I beg that my self-esteem may not be 
onsidered inordinate if I say that, in spite of my 
natural repugnance, I believe I showed no de- 
ficiency of brains or judgment in the manage- 


ment of those affairs which fell particularly to my 
supervision. Otherwise, be sure business would 
have crushed relationship like a car of Jugger- 
naut, and the gilt letters on our sign would not 
have formed that beautiful duplicate—like twin 
cherries on one stem. On the contrary, having 
been taken on trial by my uncle, the assiduity 
with which I had applied myself to my labors 
hac been rewarded by the aforesaid gilt alliter- 
ation. ° 
There is no use in standing shivering by a 
bath-tub, though you suspect the water is a little 
chilly. Theretore, after my father’s death, when 
family matters turned out as involved as the ac- 
counts of philosophers are wont to be, upon my 
uncle's kindly offering me a place in his office, 
though the prospect was not a congenial one, I 
exchanged without hesitation the classic shades 
and elmy vistas of old Yale for the fluctuations 
of the Gold Board, the exciting, but uninspiring 
tumult of the auction-room. 

‘That dear, square, old-fashioned Connecticut 
mansion where I had first seen the light of day! 
I loved the spot not only for my own associa- 
tions with it, but because of the food for fancy 
afforded by its anterevolutionary reminiscences, 
when it had faced the pleasant street in all 
the splendor of its newness. If it had never 
been the head-quarters of omnipresent Washing- 
ton, Putnam's jolly form had shed a rotund 
cheerfulness about the place, while the buff and 
blue of some young aid-de-camp had doubtless 
been welcome as yellow sunlight and azure sky 
to bright eyes bent bashfully over the embroid- 
ery-frame within those substantial walls. 

With what soldier pride my little form had 
traightened, in regarding the old musket of my 
young great-grandfather — brought home cold 
ud stiff to his six-months’ bride from his first 
battle-field! And deadly work the weapon had 
done; for, in the confusion of dusk, the son’s bul- 
let had called a redder stain to the scarlet coat 
of his father, that terrible old Tory, Colonel Ster- 
ling. Lying wounded, side by side, the two had 
recognized each other, and the colonel had called 
down curses, violent and fearful, not only on the 


unwitting parricide, but on his children and his 
children’s children, should ever such exist. 

Both their portraits were up in the great attic 
—that kingdom of my childhood—the younger 
handsome, frank, and boyish, the elder unspeak- 
ably fierce and awful to my impressible imagi- 
nation, even in the unmilitary dress of the period 
preceding the war: the face was lowering, the 
eyes watchful and sinister—I was always relieved 
when fairly out of their range. Besides these 
pictures, of course, the garret contained a collec- 
tion of most delightful rubbish, much like that 
so charmingly described in Ik Marvel’s ‘* Dream 
Life,” a scene painted with such fidelity that as 
one reads he seems to hear the very rain-drops 
pattering overhead. 

In addition to his philosophic bent, my father 
was something of an antiquarian, a lover of ab- 
struse knowledge, a treader of that border-land 
which separates the known from the unknown, a 
quiet, shy man, whose real life lay among his 
books, retorts, and crucibles. I wonder he ever 
married, library and laboratory seemed so per- 
fectly sufficient for his needs. I have always 
had a private suspicion that my mother married 
him. I mean nothing against the dear old lady 
—the nicest girls are sometimes forced to take 
the initiative. 

And I inherited this chemico-literary turn. I 
bruised my childish nose against old volumes on 
the library floor, as tall as 1. I peered into their 
curious plates. I pondered their black-letter type. 
I gazed with reverential awe at ancient works on 
alchemy, that my father had picked up, Heaven 
knows where, and paid a pretty penny for, as I 
knew later to my cost. 

The laboratory, too, was a place of fearful en- 
chantment, with its various apparatus, its array 
of tubes and batteries, its shelves on which stood 
glass jars containing colored liquids, its odors, 
subtly sweet or most repulsive. And my father, 
as the genius loci, seemed invested with a name- 
less majesty quite different from the absent man 
whom I met (occasionally) at meal-times, which 
very nearly formed the extent of our acquaintance. 

All those old times came back to me now, as I 
sat in the library, in that quiet characteristic of a 
country town, and the well-remembered stooping 
figure, in dressing-gown and slippers—the first a 
little out at the elbows, the last a little down at 
the heels—once more occupied the accustomed 
arm-chair. Was it in reality eight years ago that 
he had filled it last? Had I been seething for 
nearly that period, with the other human ingre- 
dients in the vast city caldron yonder? Was I 
twenty-six instead of eighteen? Ah! the boy's 
trust, the boy’s aims, and, most of all, the boy’s 
love, where were they now? Yesterday at church 
I had seen my juvenile inamorata demurely seat- 
ed between child and husband, yet no wild jeal- 
ousy had interfered with my attention to the 
drowsy sermon. Had she changed, or had I? 
How her vacuous comeliness contrasted with the 
sweet face close beside me—a lovely, refined, shy 
little face—that of the girl who filled a position 
half-way between companion and adopted daugh- 
ter to my mother. 

As we shared the hymn-book, I was by no 
means displeased to have the small warm hand 
come into occasional contact with my own. 
Little Lena Carswell was most unlike those fash- 
ionable cousins of mine, Charlotte and Nelly Ster- 
ling, whose velvet prayer-books and rustling silks 
somehow interfered with my devotions. 

A cheerful substitute I found her, too, for my 
aunt Hannah, my mother’s unmarried sister, and 
my own spoil-spert from tenderest years. If 
Uncle Mason and my father were dissimilar as 
brothers, my mother’s rosy good-humor formed as 
strong a contrast to Aunt Hannah's sober primness. 
Nevertheless they were very fond of each other, 
and after my father’s death continued to live to- 
gether for a number of years. When my aunt 
tinally yielded to the consumption which had been 
her life-long sword of Damocles, my mother was 
quite too cheerful and social a body, after her 
first mourning had somewhat subsided, not to 
feel a little lonely, without other company than 
that of Abel the man, and ‘* Mandy” the maid. 
Just at this juncture little Lena Carswell, daugh- 
ter of the village school-master, was left an orphan 
by the sudden death of her father, and thus des- 
titute and homeless, it did seem hard that the 
poor child of fifteen, so soon after her bereave- 
ment, should have to go out as governess to other 
children—a contingency which appeared immi- 
nent. 

It should never be, declared my mother. Was 
she, a widow, to forget the fatherless, to hide her 
talent in a napkin? Her husband and her sister 
were dead, her son Gerald was away, and she was 
a lonely old woman, who had amply sufficient for 
the child, if she was willing to come and live 
with her. And so on, for several pages of a let- 
ter indited to me shortly after the advent of Miss 
Lena, together with an enthusiastic eulogium of 
that young lady, of whose prettiness and sweet- 
ness she could not say enough. 

When I came home for a week or two the fol- 
lowing summer, I found a shy, pretty little thing 
there, who blushed so painfully when I passed 
the toast the first morning at breakfast that I 
let her alone during the remainder of my stay. 
Doubtless the poor child had heard such astound- 
ing panegyrics of her kind friend’s absent son 
that she already stood in awe of me as something 
more than mortal. 

First impressions are very strong with me, 
and on each succeeding visit I saw only the same 
fair-haired, sweet-faced, bashful little creature, 





who shrank all up together at any attempt at 
further acquaintance. So I bestowed my atten- 
tion chiefly on my guns and fishing-rods, and 
spared her the unnecessary agony. 

But this year—I could hardly tell why —I 
found her inexpressibly attractive in the few days 
I had been at Readville, ‘The jealous moss was 
dropping from the lovely rose-bud ; the old reserve 





and shyness to a great degree had vanished, 





Perhaps the dignity of her twentieth birthday 
had given her new confidence; or possibly my 
invalid condition appealed to her feminine sym- 
pathy, since we have the authority of ‘‘ the poet,” 
that while her inconsistent sex can reconcile it 
with their consciences to give us ordinarily as 
much trouble as possible, yet they see fit to be- 
come ministering angels the moment that ‘‘ pain 
or anguish rends our brows.” However that may 
be, she certainly had grown wonderfully pretty, 
and, fresh from the society of my handsome, styl- 
ish cousins, Nell and Lotty, I was disposed to be 
a little critical on that point. 

I have said ‘‘my invalid condition,” for my 
physician had ordered me home for the summer. 
The winter of 185— had been a memorable one 
in business annals, Old houses had come down 
with a tremendous crash; commercial credit 
shook in its shoes; the money-market was em- 
phatically ‘‘tight.” Universal panic prevailed, 
and Wall Street was a gloomy pandemonium. 
Even Sterling and Sterling had their forebod- 
ings. Good Heavens! the anxious, feverish way 
I worked, the hours I’ passed in the office, when 
my weary eyes should have been closed in re- 
freshing sleep! Iwas determined we should not 
go under if effort of mine could save us. Eating 
and sleeping were alike neglected. Fresh air 
and exercise were dreams of the past. It was 
all hurry, hurry, hurry, from the early morning 
hour, when, walking up Wall Street, old Trinity, 
fronting me, seemed to shake its gray steeple 
from side to side, to the moment of returning, 
when, with reeling head, I felt half tempted to 
bury my perplexities in the cold green water lap- 
ping round the ferry-slip. 

My uncle, as became his superior years and 
more stolid temperament, took matters much 
more calmly. I could perceive no diminution of 
his excellent appetite, but household expenses 
were curtailed, and the girls had lighter milliner’s 
bills and fewer parties. 

The good ship weathered the storm, and came 
safely into port at last, but the second mate was 
ordered off duty—in other words, your humble 
servant, Gerald Sterling, received a serious warn- 
ing that he had been using up brain-power at an 
unwarrantable rate, and, instead of the customary 
two weeks’ vacation during the hot season, must 
spend not only the entire summer, but the re- 
mainder of the spring, in perfect rest and quiet. 

Although inclined at first to rebel against the 
cutting of so formidable a slice from my precious 
time, my unstrung nerves forced me at length to 
acquiesce in this decree; and here I was in my 
old home, with my mother and Miss Lena as 
watchful of me as if I had been on the point of 
death, hushing to silence every body and thing 
about the place, even to the cat, whose luckless 
tail I trod upon one day. Lena read aloud to us 
singularly stupid books, my mother’s favorites, 
under which that good lady dropped comfortably 
off to sleep, but which I tolerated for the sake 
of the sweet voice, the pleasant vehicle of their 
platitudes, 

I can not say that any marked improvement 
in my health had taken place as yet. This even- 
ing in the library, after a week's stay at Read- 
ville, I was as restless and perturbed as when I 
had first entered that abode of quiet. 

The house was very still, for, though by no 
means late, all the inmates save myself had gone 
to bed at the usual early country hour. I felt at 
the same time feverish and heavy. ‘‘A clog of 
lead was on my feet, a band of pain across my 
brow.” TI fell to speculating on my mood, and 
abandoned myself to a train of inquiry and 
analysis befitting my father’s son. What influ- 
ence was acting on me to-night? What were 
moods but emanations from some @utside power 
or circumstance ?—like cold or heat, or other sen- 
sations. Might there not be senses too subtly 
refined for classification which were yet affected 
by corresponding agents? These present feel- 
ings, assuredly, were not due to my own voli- 
tion. Yet every effect must have its cause, and 
if this lay not in myself, it must proceed from 
something without. In what a night of dark- 
ness are we poor mortals plunged, who can ex- 
plain neither our beginning nor our end—crea- 
tion or destiny. 

‘*There are more things in heaven and earth 
than are dreamed of in our philosophy.” This is 
all we can say for ourselves, and even that say- 
ing we borrow! As the lines floated through my 
bewildered brain they naturally led my thoughts 
to their author. Why should one man be gifted 
above his fellows with seeming omniscience? 
Why— But finding myself likely to become in- 
volved in a hopeless labyrinth, I sought to sub- 
stitute another's speculations for my own, and 
took up one of those brass-clasped, black-lettered 
tomes, the delight and terror of my boyhood. 
Mechanically, at first, I began spelling out its 
queer type, but my interest gradually increased, 
as former chemical experiments of my own re- 
curred to my mind, for it was a work on alchemy 
and kindred subjects. 

As I read on I found allusions to some discov- 
ery, of which gold as usual formed the basis— 
‘*philosopher’s stone”-—‘‘ transmutation of met- 
als.” Gold, gold, gold! Must it meet me even 
here! For a moment I half expected to see the 
familiar quotations of its present premium. But 
no—these were days when Hendrik Hudson had 
not yet sailed up his majestic river, when Broad- 
way was shrouded in the stillness of the forest 
primeval, save when echoing to some savage 
war-whoop or some wild beast’s ery. This gold 
had nothing to do with Wall Street or financial 
panics. It was only that old dream, so dear to 
lonely monks half crazed in cloistered solitudes, 
yet whose hands alone, in those dim times, pre- 
vented the feeble lamp of learning from utterly 
flickering out. 

Further on, my curiosity was aroused by men- 
tion of a liquid compounded of gold and other 
specftied ingredients, and possessed of certain 
wonderful properties—among them that of ren- 





dering visible the invisible, when sprinkled on the 
air in minute quantities. I smiled at first, but, 
as I read I caught something of the old writer's 
earnestness. Who, I said, would have credited, 
in ancient days, the wonders which at a later pe- 
riod the microscope would reveal, the worlds on 
worlds of life shut from our vision by the coarse- 
ness of our organization? Why should not ap- 
parent vacancy, as my author held, be the abode 
of beings invisible through some lack in our for- 
mation, a want which an appropriate substance 
might bridge over, as sympathetic ink needs fire 
to make it clear? Whatever we can conceive of 
is, perhaps, possible. It is only fools who sneer 
and swear by ‘‘common - sense ”—that quality 
which can not explain the miracles of every-day 
nature, the simplest workings of physical life, vet 
would fain presumptuously thrust itself into mys- 
terious domains ‘‘ where angels fear to tread.” 

Every mood the writer affirmed to be the re- 
sult of an external impression, produced on us 
by some being close at hand in seeming space. 
Certain conditions of mind and body were pecul- 
iarly susceptible to these influences. A complete 
passiveness, when the action of the will was sus- 
pended, placed the mind at the mercy of extrane- 
ous forces—seemed, indeed, to exert an attraction 
for them. It was under such circumstances that 
the sprinkling of the liquid was most successful, 
the revelations clearest. Then followed an ac- 
count of the author's own experience, which had 
shown him a different presence for every mood, 
of surpassing beauty, or, again, of untold hideous- 
ness. 

This explanation chimed in so exactly with 
my ponderings of a half hour since that I deter- 
mined to make the experiment. For the gold I 
had a piece of bullion which I had brought with 
me; the other materials I would procure—pos- 
sibly they might be found among the chemical 
débris of the laboratory, But first of all, let me 
go to bed and sleep, if I could, for the rest of the 
night, that I might bring a somewhat fresher 
brain to the task to-morrow. 

The following evening, when all the house was 
quiet as before, I betook myself to the laboratory, 
where I had my materials in readiness, and pre- 
pared the mixture as accurately as I could trans- 
late into modern diction the ancient scientific 
symbols. 

It gave out a peculiar odor, and appeared in 
the lamp-light of a faint metallic yellow, lustrous 
and translucent. 

I sat down, breathless and excited; though 
even then, as the thought of Uncle Mason’s 
hearty contempt occurred to me, could he know 
his junior’s occupation, I gave a momentary 
smile. Then I poured the clear, thick liquid into 
a crystal flask of antique form. I watched its 
rippled surface throw back the light: I dallied 
with it, in an unaccountable hesitation to put it 
to the test. Pshaw! was I a child to be fright- 
ened at the silly fable of a doting friar! I placed 
my lamp outside the door to gain the requisite 
obscurity. The faint light of a new moon alone 
glided through a crevicein the shutter, Cautious- 
ly I allowed a few drops to trickle over the edge 
of the vessels. They diffused themselves into a 
white vapor, and mounted up like incense when 
the thurible is swung. Somewhat the same pun- 
gent odor greeted my nostrils. 

For a few moments I could discern nothing, 
and was conscious of a vague disappointment, 
whose absurdity I acknowledged ; and I was about 
to replace my banished lamp upon the table, and 
apply myself to some less mystical experiment, 
when —stay! out of the opaque chaos some- 
thing seemed struggling into form; dim shapes 
that my fancy conjured into human similitude. 
They wavered, gathered into more definite out- 
lines—a head crowned with long hair, white 
rounded arms, the semblance of a woman’s fig- 
ure, ‘Then the vapor cleared away, and only the 
blue-white moon-ray pierced the darkness with 
its slender shaft. 

My nerves were all a-quiver, my heart beating 
an anvil chorus like half a dozen trip-hammers ; 
I brought in the lamp and looked once more at 
the turned-down page, no longer in a mood for 
smiling. What I had witnessed was not the 
phantasm of a heated brain. Since so much of 
truth lay in the alchemist’s words, I was prepared 
to lend them further credence. Doubtless I had 
made some error in the combination of the sub- 
stances: different proportions of like ingredients 
will give a chemical compound most dissimilar 
properties. Only careful preparation imparts to 
the photographic plate its sensitive power of ar- 
resting images. Who could say this was not 
governed by a kindred principle? Hence the 
blurred, uncertain shadows that vibrated through 
the air a moment, only to vanish before settling 
into definite form. 

With patient study I detected my mistake—a 
wrong interpretation of one of the quaint charac- 
ters—and proceeded to correct it. Now, certain 
of its accuracy, it alone remained for me to prove 
its power. s 

Returning to the library, I seated myself in 
the great arm-chair opposite the book-case, closed 
my eyes, and reduced my mind to as passive & 
state as possible. Again the “‘band of pain, 
the dreary heaviness, the nightmare-like oppres- 
sion I knew so well. What influence was de- 
stroying me, what poison slowly killing every 
fibre? I opened my eyes on the darkness and 
groped for the flask where I had placed it on the 
book-shelf. What should I see? A nervous 
dread prompted me to leave the experiment un- 
tried; then for very shame I braced my faltering 
resolution. , 

The liquid made a metallic gurgle against the 
glass, as once again it trickled drop by drop to 
the floor, through the intervening air. The same 
thick vapor radiating a subdued light from its 
centre, diffused itself: as before, it gathered into 
human outlines, but this time firmer, more de- 
cided. ‘ ; 

I am not a man of weak nerve, but it was with 
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difficulty I repressed a cry. There, by my chair, 
in horrible maar i the void air shaped itself 
into a visible form—visible, and not unfamiliar. 
Surely I knew those features, that grim brow, 
those fierce relentless eyes that had so often fol- 
lowed me in childhood. A terrible face, but not 
precisely what the artist had depicted in the por- 
trait, rather as the son must have beheld it, as 
the set lips cursed him, whitening with the rigid- 
ity of coming death, but instinct with & passion 
ef hatred that by its very force detained the life 
a little longer in its shattered tenement. 

Close beside me arose this fearful phantom, 
with one hand pressed upon my forehead, almost 
burning itself into my brain—glaring into my 
eves with a malevolence that, unsoftened by the 
lapse of nearly a century, now turned me sick to 

e very heart. 

a on, was the power that preyed upon 
my weakness, that rushed through the gate left 
open by weariness and depression. ‘To this evil 
principle, slowly, surely sapping my strength, I 
was yielding day by day. The first moments of 
frozen horror gave place to an impulse of resist- 
ance. Whatever will I could command I con- 
centrated in one mighty effort to free myself from 
this tyranny. 

The pressure on my forehead ceased, the hand 
withdrew, the baleful eyes went out in darkness, 
the figure faded away. I was conscious of an 
unwonted elasticity, a boyish spring and vigor— 
I had conquered. 

That night I slept as I had not done for 
months, and on the following evening a placid 
mood had succeeded my former restlessness. 
Again I sprinkled the liquid. An unspeakably 
beautiful face shone from the chaos; soft eyes 
looked angelic tenderness into my own. Whose 
the Madonna countenance might be I could not 
tell; but a guardian angel might have worn 
that watchful, loving look. 

As if fanned to slumber by the waving of gen- 
tle wings, I fell into a blissful unconsciousness, 
which lasted till the oil in my lamp without had 
burned low, and the early morning peered curi- 
ously through the eastern window. ; 

During the weeks that followed, my physical 
condition seemed peculiar—painless, but marked 
by a singular languor. My recollections of that 
time are enveloped in a sort of mist. I had no 
desire to renew my chemical experiments, but 
felt continually the blessing of that unseen Pres- 
ence. Every thing was bathed in an atmosphere 
of peace and happiness. And as the soft spring 
rounded into the perfect summer, under the deep 
heaven, amidst the fresh greenness, the fitful 
breezes, and the shimmering sunlight, 

“ Love took up the harp of life, and smote on all its 


chords with might— : 
Smote the chord of self that, trembling, passed in 
music out of sight.” 


Lena no longer avoided me. Daily some spell 
drew us nearer: we hardly needed to tell our 
love. It trembled into our eyes, our tones were 
eloquent of it. Never, it seemed, had I lived be- 
fore that time. 

The long summer twilight, alone in some quiet 
country spot, always affects me indescribably. 
One evening, when Lena and my mother were 
away, at loss for occupation, I strolled into an 
old church-yard in the neighborhood, for many 
years neglected and overrun with weeds. Rank 
vines rioted here and there in wild luxuriance ; 
every thing spoke of forlornness and decay. Not 
only were these tenants, who lay so quietly with 
feet to the east, done with all earthly things, but 
their very remembrance had vanished away. 
Their own generation had passed, and yet an- 
other had arisen and in their turn been cut 
down, as time went by, until now the succes- 
sion of changing seasons had piled up a monu- 
ment of years above them, and converted their 
once warm humanity into merely ‘‘ the old, long- 
buried dead.” 

Leaning upon a broken monument, over which 
a solitary rose-bush clambered, I thought of Death 
and Love—of the hearts that, peaceful or turbu- 
lent, rested side by side here, careless whether 
reverent hands strewed flowers above them, or 
unsightly nettles disfigured their last abode. 
Darkness came on more rapidly than I knew, 
lost in such musings. The sky was moonless 
and starless, the night dense and murky; life 
seemed utterly gone out of the world—the very 
heavens looked dead. 

Something brought to my mind the liquid that 
had wrought such wonders for me, that had 
forced the hidden world of air to yield up its se- 
crets to my vision. What miracle would it ef- 
fect here? Could it stir with any vital principle 
this dust so long inanimate? Was it electric in 
its nature, the very elixir of life, indeed—the 
ichor of ancient legends ? 

An allusion which I had not comprehended 
had indicated some further power of which this 
compound was possessed, but the investigation, 
as venturing beyond the lawful limit of human 
‘inquiry, involved a fearful penalty. Was this the 
forbidden experiment ? I had a reckless desire 
to put it to the proof—to eat the fruit and dare 
the consequences. 

Not many minutes had elapsed befere I stood 
by the nameless grave with the crystal flask in 
my hand. Was I about to do an impious deed ? 
I stifled the accusing whisper, and there, in the 
brooding twilight, I poured what remained of the 
glittering fluid into the tangled grass vpon the 
middle of the mound. 

A low wind breathed upon my face, yet not a 
leaf stirred on the trees ; and far down the hori- 
zon gleamed a light neither of moon nor star. 
Faint at first, but steadily increasing, it rolled 
on in a lambent flood ; it touched the grass, and 
every blade withered to the ground; it shone 
upon the tombstone, and the solid marble crum- 
bled and fell, a heap of discolored ashes, while 
the opening roses shriveled as by magic into 
clusters of blighted petals; but when it smote 
the grave itself the turf divided, the long mound 





was rent in sunder, and there, before my shud- 
dering ayes, with limbs stiffened by their swath- 
ing, cramped by the close confines that had bound 
them, the inmate of the narrow house came forth. 
And as the light streamed full upon the face the 
death-look disappeared, brightness returned to 
the glazed eye, color and roundness to the cheek, 
life and supple motion to the body, and the re- 
arisen Dead followed the breeze that did not 
wave the trees, the light that shone from neither 
moon nor star, and, passing from my sight, left 
me alone amidst the ruins. 

Then there came over me the realization of 
my willful sacrilege—the right of the Creator 
which I, a mortal, had blasphemously assumed 
in the resurrection of this sacred death-sleep—a 
deed forever shutting me, like Cain, from human 
fellowship, a life henceforth accursed and soli- 
tary. I can not portray the agony of that con- 
viction. All hell culminates in the sudden flash 
that shows us the beauty of what might have 
been, beside the horror of what is. I felt what 
that rash act had cost me; as a flaming sword 
it stood between me and the bliss that I had for- 
feited. 

Then my mood changed to defiance. What 
could separate me from my darling? Though 
all the world forsook me, she would not turn 
against me. I could not doubt her constancy. 
Fate might be strong, but the love in which I 
trusted was stronger still. 

The warm air grew frosty as if touched by a 
breath of winter. Out of the depths of dusk 
arose a shape that towered above me, vast and 
terrible, but whose face at its far height appear- 
ed inetfably grand, beautiful, and still. Heavy 
wings trailed down the dimly outlined shoul- 
ders ; on the moveless lips was set the seal of 
kingly power; the eyes, fixed in their orbits, 
compelled my shrinking gaze. I knew that I 
was face to face with Death! Not that hideous 
travesty of the remnants of mortality, the flesh- 
less cheeks, the grinning jaws, the cavernous eye- 
sockets, by which we represent the King of Ter- 
rors, but a presence of sublimest majesty, divin- 
est beauty. 

With prophetic insight I read the doom my 
hands had wrought, the shadow brooding over a 
dearer life than mine. O God! my punishment 
was more than I could bear! While the deep, 
cold eyes were still upon me, and the air seemed 
to congeal around me, with one wild cry I swoon- 
ed away. Voices 

“thin as voices from the grave: 
And deep asleep I seemed, yet all awake, 
And music in my ears my beating heart did make.” 

Where was I? Who was I? Had I been 
born again into another life? I was weak and 
helpless as the veriest infant, but a pleasant lan- 
guor wrapped me round as if I were indeed under 
the spell of the milky lotus. Even to remember 
my own name was too great an exertion. Just 
to lie there with the feeling of some sweet, rest- 
ful presence close at hand—that was enough, 
My new world, if a dreamy one, was most de- 
lightful. 

But waves of swift-returning consciousness 
bore me back to a sense of familiar things, and a 
knowledge of my own identity. I fixed my wan- 
dering eyes on the faces near me, and strained 
my ears to catch the meaning of those voices 
that had been at first but far-off sounds. 

“*Gerald, my dear, dear boy! Don’t you rec- 
ognize me now? Iam sure you do!” Anda 
hand was placed upon my forehead. ‘ Lena, 
he is himself again, only he is too weak to speak, 
but he knows us ;” and even while I tried to an- 
swer, to smile my recognition, I fell off into a 
deep and dreamless sleep, 

Bit by bit I learned it all as I grew better: 
the fall in the library beneath her room, that had 
aroused my mother from her sleep one night; 
the alarm with which she had hastened down to 
find her hopeful son stretched upon the floor in 
blank unconsciousness; the death-like trance, suc- 
ceeded by a typhoid fever; the delirium, with its 
ravings of ‘‘ elixirs” and ‘‘ visions” and ‘‘ empty 
spaces”—she never heard any one go on so, de- 
clared my mother, when she had reached this 
stage of her narration, with an evident amuse- 
ment in her tone, as if the most entertaining of 
my fantasies rer ined untold; while a certain 
young lady whob 4 made my convalescence very 
sweet by her kind ‘hough somewhat bashful of- 
fices, with consider oly heightened color retreat- 
ed through the door ‘nto the garden. 

Then from the ca acious chest of my uncle 
Mason—come down -r a few days to celebrate 
the recovery of his ju'.ior— burst forth a most 
stentorian ‘‘ Ha, ha!” 

‘* Certainly, my boy,” he went on, ‘‘ you've hit 
on a new expedient for telling the old story! 
You don’t believe in letting concealment, etc., 
prey on your damask cheek. But you're com- 
mitted, mind, and we must cee that you follow it 
up. Sterling and Sterling might take a worse 
partner into the firm. But of all courtships a 
fever-courtship is—” And here my worthy uncle 
saw fit to explode again. 

So all these weeks I had been living in a fever- 
dream, dating from that first evening in the li- 
brary, before I had been ten days at home, when 
the overwrought brain gave way! And now, 
who will explain a singular fact? Before this 
attack I was not in love. On my honor, I was 
not. Yet at the very first moment of recovered 
consciousness I most certainly was. And, as an 
odd coincidence, a pretty, blue-eyed friend of 
mine confided to me that, although ‘‘ interested” 
in me from the first, she never ‘‘cared in that 
way” for me until my illness. Perhaps I plead- 
ed my cause more eloquently in delirium than I 
could have done when in possession of my own 
proper faculties. At all events, my love-making 
had proved successful, and having already won 
the heart, when reason returned to her throne 
once more, I found it comparatively easy to per- 
suade the hand to follow it. 

Need I say the piece of bullion was yet un- 





melted—indeed, my wife preserves it as a sacred 
memento—and that the old alchemist, whatever 
his scientific errors, indulged in no vagary so pre- 
posterous as that of peopling space with visible 
forms ? 

The financial panic over, Sterling and Sterling 
raised their heads again, and credit stood un- 
shaken. Speaking within bounds—that the envy 
of less fortunate individuals may not be excited 
—I will say that the junior S. has, at this pres- 
ent writing, @ very pretty little fortune, a not 
wholly dilapidated mansion on Fifth Avenue, and 
—here he must throw off the mask of modera- 
tion, the sweetest wife in all New York! 

A certain dear old lady and two small olive- 
branches complete the ménage. Every year we 
go up to Readville, but—shall [ confess it ?—there 
are three things I have never done since that 
summer of 185-: opened a work on chemistry, 
gone into that old church-yard, or looked at a 
faded oil-painting, still somewhere on the prem- 
ises 


Such is the force of association ! 





CURIOSITIES OF BEES. 


WownperrFvt stories concerning the produc- 
tion of bees were current in ancient times. 
Some thought that bees gathered their young 
off the leaves of trees, or from the flowers of 
the honey-wort, the reed, or the olive. Pliny 
speaks of them as sitting on their eggs like hens. 
It was a very general opinion that bees were pro- 
duced from the putrid bodies of cattle. Virgil 
gives a recipe for the purpose with the greatest 
gravity. All will remember the story of Samson 
and the honey that he took from the slain lion 
in the vineyards of Timnath. Naturally Shaks- 
peare remembered this fact: 


“*Tis seldom when the bee doth leave her comb 
In the dead carrion.”—Henry IV. 


The truth of such stories is that occasionally the 
bee lays its eggs in such carcasses, trusting that 
the warmth engendered by decomposition will 
hatch them. There were enthusiastic bee-keep- 
ers in old times, as at present. Aristomachus 
did nothing else but attend to bees for fifty-eight 
years. Another amateur was surnamed ‘the 
Wild,” from dwelling in the desert in order to 
superintend his favorites. The habits of bees 
are indeed wonderful, even if we refuse to credit 
the ancient legends of their taking up stones to 
ballast themselves in their flight during high 
winds, or lying on their backs when belated to 
protect their wings from the dew. We have 
ourselves seen a pair of bees employed at the en- 
trance to the hive in creating a vigorous draught 
by perpetually moving their wings, in order to 
ventilate the hive. Few people are aware how 
heated the atmosphere of a hive becomes in hot 
weather, 

Besides honey, wax is a regular constituent of 
a bee-hive. ‘This is a secretion from the bodies 
of the bees, though it is hard to explode the an- 
cient and modern fables concerning it by one 
stroke of the pen. A substance termed ‘‘ pro- 
polis” is also found in hives. It is a kind of 
resin used by the little artisans to fasten up any 
chinks in their combs or hives. Bee-bread (the 
pollen of flowers) is also carried in, to serve as 
food for the maggots when the eggs are hatched. 
Comb, according to an old tradition, has been 
seen in Germany eight feet long. Other articles 
of popular belief respecting bees in ancient days 
were that, morning and evening, like a camp in 
time of war, sentinels were fixed over the com- 
monwealth, who hummed in a peculiar manner 
at change of guard, like a trumpet-sound, as 
Pliny observes. ‘The same veracious authority 
states that only clean persons, physically and 
morally, could take the honéy from a hive; a 
thief is specially hated by bees. A swarm of 
bees, it was said, had settled upon the mouth of 
the infant Plato, as an omen of the entrancing 
sweetness of his language and philosophic specu- 
lations; much in the same way, we suppose, as 
Byron said that a nightingale must have sung 
on the head of the bed when Moore was born. 
Bees were by the ancients supposed to detest 
strong scents. The smell of a crab, if it were 
cooked near a hive, would half kill the inmates. 
If winter killed your bees, ancient Latin folk-lore 
directed you to expose them in spring to the sun- 
shine, and to put hot ashes of the fig-tree near 
them, when they would come to life again. If 
a bee stung a person, it was thought that it lost 
its sting in the wound, and either perished at 
once or became a drone. Multitudinous were 
their enemies supposed to be. Swallows, bee- 
eaters, wasps, hornets, gnats, either seized bees 
on the wing or stole into the hives and made 
free with the honey; frogs and toads laid wait 
for them at the water’s edge as they came to 
drink ; even sheep were thought baleful, as the 
bees entangled themselves hopelessly in their 
wool. The popular voice at the present day adds 
to this black list of their foes sparrows, tomtits, 
and hens. It is certain that mice are among 
their worst enemies. Happy is the bee-keeper 
who has not fancied his hives unusually stil! some 
winter, and on opening one discovered that a 
colony of mice had taken up its abode among the 
combs, laying waste the honey. Snails, too, 
frequently enter and plunder the honey: as the 
bees have a great repugnance to touching such 
cold slimy creatures, they are allowed to come 
and go at will. The death’s-head moth is also 
said to enter, deceiving the bees by imitating the 
buzzing of their queen, and so getting at the 
stores unmolested. Many are the stories told 
of the bees immuring such robbers in cells of 
wax, and so destroying them. The truth, how- 
ever, seems to be that when the door is once 
forced bees yield the rest of their fortress up to 
the invader in sheer despair. 

Great as is the difference between the facts 
which modern science and more exact observation 
have established with reference to bees, and the 





vague popular ideas on their economy which, as wa 
have striven to show, were entertained respecting 
them by antiquity, not the least curious cireum- 
stance is that ancient and modern bee-keepers 
alike meet on the common ground of bee super- 
stitions and folk-lore. Some of the old beliefy 
respecting bees have already been given. Their 
hatred to an echo, which was an ancient article 
of the bee-master's faith, does not seem to be 
confirmed on investigation. Much modern folk- 
lore on bees may be picked up by any one who 
converses with the peasantry in almost any part 
of England. From some reason or other, bees 
are looked upon as peculiarly *‘ uncanny” creat- 
ures. Thus we were told in Lincolnshire that 
bees would desert a hive on the occasion of a 
death in the family, unless some one knocked at 
their hive and told them of it. The same su- 
perstition we find to prevail in Essex, and even 
Cornwall. Similarly the belief that after a death 
hives ought to be wrapped in crape or mourning 
of some kind is current in Lincolnshire and East 
Anglia generally. It is even found in Lithuania, 
and is probably connected with an ancient idea 
that honey was a symbol of death. In York- 
shire there is a custom of inviting bees to the 
funeral. Ifa wild or humblebee enter a North- 
amptonshire cottage, it is deemed a certain sign 
of death; if a swarm of bees alight on a dead 
tree, or the dead branch of a living one, there 
will be a death in the family within the year. It 
is curious why the bee should, in Europe, be so 


connected with death, whereas in Hindoo mytnol- _ 


ogy the bowstring of Kama (the Hindvo Cupid) 
is formed of bees, perhaps as a symbol of love 
strong as death. It is worth while mentioning 
one or two more bee superstitions. They will 
never thrive, it is said, in a quarrelsome family, 
nor when they have been stolen. There can be 
no greater piece of ill luck than to purchase a 
swarm ; it must always be given, and then the 
custom is to return something for it in kind—a 
small pig, say, or some other equivalent. Money 
should be avoided in the transaction as much as 
possible. In Hampshire it is a common saying 
that bees are idle or unfortunate in their work 
whenever there are wars. At the risk of being 
esteemed credulous, we may remark that the mar- 
tial year (1870) was an unlucky honey year. 
East winds and drought seemed in that year to 
have repressed the secretion of honey in the nec- 
taries of many flowers. 





A HOLIDAY ON THE SANDS. 


Ir is pleasant, in this shivery weather, to be 
taken back to the balmy summer days by a scene 
like that depicted in the double-page illustration 
which adorns this Supplement. Thoroughly En- 
glish as it is in some of its details—as, for in- 
stance, the bathing-wagons and the type of some 
of the faces—it will recall many an incident of 
our own sea-side watering-places during the sea- 
son. There is the good-natured papa, or per- 
haps the old bachelor uncle, who lets the gleeful 
young folks bury him in the sand; the spooney 
pair of lovers, over whom the unconscionable 
dog shakes the water from his dripping sides ; 
the wandering musicians; and the peripatetic 
photographer, ready to take single portraits or 
groups. The artist has been very happy in the 
selection of incidents. ‘The little Miss Mischief, 
slyly filling her stockings with sand; the sister, 
with skirts carefully tucked up, sailing a minia- 
ture sloop in a miniature bay; the boat full of 
screaming ladies launched through the breakers 
for a row; the quiet family group in the centre 
of the picture, looking on the scene with such 
evident content—all these help to carry out the 
sentiment of the scene, and awaken pleasant 
reminiscences. Every reader who has ever 

a season at the sea-side, at Newport, 
Long Branch, or Atlantic City, will remember 
incidents akin to these, as faithfully depicted by 
the artist. 





WHY BLACK? 

Ir is nothing but fashion that compels the 
black garb as the sign of a grief that may be 
more apparent than real. In this respect many 
of the Oriental nations are more poetical than 
we, for they adopt not black, but yellow, as the 
color to be worn by those whose friends have 
preceded them to the grave. They do this, be- 
cause yellow symbolizes the entrance of the de- 
parted spirit into the great yellow light of the 
rising dawn of eternity, a day that is to be, 
where there shall be no such thing as night or 
darkness. 

The compulsory wearing of black among 
Christian nations may be a small matter to the 
rich when one of their family or friends departs 
to a better world ; but to the poor it is a serious 
business, and adds a new terror to the death 
which they deplore ; the terror of an expenditure 
which they can not afford without depriving the 
living of that which is necessary to their life, and 
crippling their resources for many months, or it 
may be years, of painful abnegation. The lux- 
ury of woe to the men and women of ten thou- 
sand a year may be as attractive a luxury as 
any other, and the black attire may be made as 
coquettish to the female eye and mind as the 
gaudiest colors in which it may please beauty to 
bedizen herself, or respectability to make herself 
look more seemingly respectable. But to the 
woman in the middle or lower class, with possi- 
bly half a dozen children to fit out with suits of 
the prescribed color of death, the question of 
mourning, which fashion forces upon the observ- 
ance of rich and poor alike, is one that ma 
sometimes be too closely connected with insol- 
vency or the pinching of the stomach to be agree- 
able to thecontemplation of the head of the 
family, or of her who claims to be more than 
half the head and the whole heart of the estab- 
lishment. 
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THE SWEET BETRAYAL. 


My darling tries with all her art 

‘To hide young Love within her heart, 
But, prisoned in that tender nest, 

lie frets and frets, and will not rest; 
And soon the little rogue I spy 

At plzy within her laughing eye. 


’ My darling tries with all her skill 
To bind young Love unto her will, 
“But work such witchcraft as she may, 
The pretty rebel hath his way. 
He decks her cheeks with blushes rare, 
And lingers in the dimples there ; 
In glance and blush and smile I spy 
All that my love would fain deny. 





PRIEST, PREMIER, AND PEASANT. 
By GAIL HAMILTON. 


Ir is very sweet and charming in the Rev. 
Newman Hall to open the doors of Mr. Glad- 
stone's dining-room, and give us outside barba- 
rians a lesson in manners. Not often, in this 
country, can we get a glimpse of the ‘* quality” 
at breakfast; and for the august and imposing 
spectacle vouchsafed us by the Rev. Newman 
Hail, in a late number of one of our contempo- 
raries, the Lord make us truly thankful! 

But while the scene is one calculated to sink 
‘deeply into our hearts, and while we are devout- 
ly disposed to derive from it all the instruction 
which it is intended to convey, still the humble 
and teachable spirit is beset by doubts and per- 
plexities which, unless solved, may prevent the 
full fruition of those hopes for our advance to- 
ward the humanities which must spring in the 
breasts of the British clergy. 

For example, is a breakfast in a private En- 
glish house & private or a public affair? An 
American gentleman, or such ‘‘ Brummagem” 
substitutes for gentlemen as we have—that con- 
glomeration which we call a gentleman, and 
which is the best we can offer—an American 
gentleman, of whatever station, considers his 
breakfast in his own house as purely private, and 
if one of his party, reverend or profane, should 
leave his. table to send to the newspapers a list of 
the other guests, an inventory of his furniture 
and table decoration, a description of the man- 
ners of his wife and daughters, and of the dress 
aud demeanor of his servants, he would consider 
that his hospitality had been abused. If he re- 
quested or permitted his guest to publish the de- 
tails of his breakfast-party, we should all say of 
him, ‘*Shoddy!” If the guest published it with- 
out permission, we should say of the guest— 
something far worse: so crude are our notions 
of the laws which govern polite society. 

Nevertheless in France they are still more 
crude. In France if you do but so much as 
publish the names of persons joining a pleasure- 
party, they make you pay a fine of fifty francs. 
But the French are a nation of frog-eating sav- 
ages. 

The Rev. Newman Hall, after minutely in- 
forming us that Mr. Gladstone and Mrs. Glad- 
stone and the two Misses Gladstone and Mr. W. 
H. Gladstone, and a mob of lords, deans, bish- 
ops and other clergy, conversed constantly and 
pleasantly with our negro friends, sat by them, 
took their hands, placed their chairs, poured 

their tea, till it would seem, as Sydney Smith 
said of Lord Macaulay and his learning, that 
they not only overflowed with civility, but stood 
in the slop—after telling us that even the liv- 
eried footmen paid as much attention to the col- 
ored singers of Tennessee as to the titled ladies 
of English aristocracy, and that it was all done 
without pride or condescension, not as an effort 
nor for the show of it—adds, ‘* To English read- 
ers I should apologize for writing in this way ; 
my description would be severely criticised, as 
giving prominence to trifling courtesies which 
with us are matters of course.” But for the 
American market it is naturally proper to send 
over the beads, blankets, and wampum adapted 
to our rude condition. I can not refrain from 
emphasizing in my feeble way the reverend gen- 
tleman’s moral, and expressing the hope that our 
American breakfast-givers will not let this lesson 
be lost upon them, but will hereafter consider all 
the persons invited to their table, whatever may 
be their rank outside, as equally entitled to court- 
esy; that they will no longer, as heretofore, fall 
to upon their own bread-and-butter in stern si- 
lence, while guests whom they have bidden bawl 
in vain to servants who have weighed them in 
the balance and found them wanting in rank, 
and therefore not worth waiting on. Such prac- 


tices, it is weli known, are the disgrace of our’ 


dining-rooms. ‘They do things differently in 
England. In England they pour your tea for 
you, and then they send a letter home to vour 
newspapers, saying how kind it was in them to 
pour it! And they did it without condescension, 
too, and without effort, and not for the show of 
it! This is truly flattering to the guest! This 
is the last touch of quiet insular good-breeding ! 

When the Kev. Newman Hall tells us that the 
English aristocracy treated ‘‘ our negro friends” 
‘exactly as if they had been white people in 
their own rank of life,” what precisely is his 
meaning and his moral ?—that Lord Lyttleton 
arid Lord Cavendish and the Honorable M.P.s 
and the chief women not a few actually adopted 
these colored students into, or assumed them as 
belonging to, their own order, to be received and 
visited, to be married and given in marriage, 
precisely as if they were born members of the 
English peerage? Unless he means that, he 
means nothing. He does not accuse even our 
** low-bred, unrefined, and narrow souls” of with- 
holding from the negro any thing but social 
equality. From this point of view even the 
question which in the old days of slavery was so 
ilogically thrust at the Abolitionists becomes, 





if not elegant, at least pertinent, ‘‘ Would you 
like to have your daughter marry a nigger?” 
Are we to understand that the English aristoc- 
racy are accustomed to fraternize with groups 
of white singers who travel around the country 
giving concerts? Is it their habit to break up 
their breakfast-parties with each other by sing- 
ing together ‘‘John Brown's body” and the 
Lord’s Prayer with tears in their eyes? Do 
lords and ladies, meeting each other at dinner 
for the first time, part as brothers and sisters, 
as the Rev. Newman Hall tells us these gentry 
parted from ‘‘our negro friends,” wrenching 
themselves away with many and repeated fare- 
wells? And, depicting the sad though social 
scene, are they particular to dub their fellow- 
guests ‘‘ our white friends,” or ‘‘ our friends” of 
any sort, a dozen times in the same letter? I 
very much fear that our reverend brother—if, 
laboring under the disadvantage of a blonde 
complexion, he will permit us to call him so— 
has been drawing a long bow! Far be it from 
me to say that the Premier did not intend to do 
a friendly and hospitable act; but we can not 
help suspecting that the blue blood of England 
gushed a little more copiously over our negro 
‘brothers and sisters” than it would have done 
had they been fair-haired British troubadours ; 
and that while one eye was suffused with tears 
at the thought of parting with the beloved ne- 
gro minstrels, the other was cocked at this coun- 
try to see if we were being duly impressed by 
the touching scene. 

We have never in our republic waged a war 
for social equality either for ourselves or for the 
negroes. We demanded for them personal lib- 
erty. We secured for them civil rights. Social 
equality never has been, and, we believe, never 
will be, a casus belli. We hold that the nation 
owes alike to black and white protection to life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, but that 
social position should be left to adjust itself. 
We believe that it is the duty of government to 
secure a man unmolested possession of his own 
house, but that it is no part of its mission to 
thrust him into any other man’s house. This 
people is perfectly willing that every Englishman 
in her Majesty’s dominions should eat his break- 
fast, dinner, and supper sandwiched between two 
negroes, if he likes it better so; but it is also 
profoundly indifferent to the fact that its own 
**low-bred, unrefined, and narrow souls” gener- 
ally prefer the company of their own race, wheth- 
er Caucasian or African. When the Jubilee Sing- 
ers sang at home they were entertained by gen- 
tlemen who, though Americans, and therefore 
unacquainted with the trifling courtesies which 
with Britons are matters of course, still stand 
as high in our savage society as Mr. Gladstone 
and the royal dean in their more polished circles; 
but it never occurred to them to proclaim their 
feasts abroad, or to make a note of it for their 
own home newspapers, or to imagine that it was 
of the slightest interest to any person whatever 
except those that had a share in it. Mr. Fred- 
erick Douglass is entertained by gentlemen, with 
gentlemen, and as a gentleman, not as a negro 
or a lion. Adult society in this country does 
not usually rush into the arms of any body of 
under-graduates whatever, but it is far from de- 
siring to impose any restraints on English society 
in that direction. It prefers to leave these mat- 
ters alone, believing that the laws which govern 
social intercourse are too delicate for rough han- 
dling, and that no law is so just, so effective, or 
so beneficent as the law of individual liking. 
When you have given a man freedom and oppor- 
tunity to make the most of himself, you have 
given him every thing he has a right to ask, and 
no one thereafter is bound to feed, amuse, or 
marry him. 

But the Rev. Newman Hall is not satisfied. 
We at our own life’s hazard struck off the 
bonds from the negro, and gave him the same 
right of suffrage that we ourselves hold. We 
claim no credit, for we have done only that 
which it was our duty to do; but it remains 
true that we have opeued to the negro every av- 
enue to wealth, progress, and happiness. What 
has the Rev. Newman Hall’s country done? We 
have just sweated out of her fifteen millions of 
dollars in atonement for the hinderances which 
she directly and with malice aforethought put in 
our way when we were fighting unto death the 
negro’s fight, and she filled the world with her 
caterwauling because we so much as mentioned 
the harm which she indirectly did us. The most 
honorable part which England played in the great 
drama that freed the negro was the payment to 
us ten years afterward of a tithe of what she 
cost us by her foolish and futile intermeddling in 
his master’s favor while we were pouring out all 
our wealth and life for the slave. And now she 
lifts up her eyes unto heaven, and thanks God 
that she is not as we publicans, because she asks 
the negro to breakfast. 

Before the Rev. Newman Hall again falls down 
in adoration of the affability of his aristocracy to 
the Jubilee Singers, and rises up in rebuke of 
the ‘‘low-bred, unrefined, and narrow souls” 
among ours, it might be well for him to remem- 
ber that if his country had had her way there 
would have been no jubilee and no singers, but 
‘our negro friends” would still be grinding in 
the prison-house of slavery. 

In the same paper which details this bland 
breakfast-party we find an account of Mr. Joseph 
Arch, who has just come to this country from 
England in the interest of her farm-laborers. 
Since breakfast-parties seem to be considered 
public property in England, it will not be thought 
impertinent to inquire of the Rev. Newman Hall 
it Mr. Gladstone, or Lord Cavendish, or the dean 
of the Queen's Chapel Royal had him in to break- 
fast and wept over him on the occasion of his 
departure to this country, or whether the Rev. 
Newman Hall himself gave him a little luncheon 
—as he tells us he did to ‘‘ our negro friends” — 
with a stout English peasant and his wife com- 





fortably seated between each titled guest, and 
all pouring out tea and talk in millennial socia- 
bility. The Jubilee Singers but a little while 
ago were a (scarcely) lower class than the En- 
glish farm-laborer, and but for the ineffective- 
ness of English interference they would be the 
same to-day. ‘‘Our negro friends” went to 
England for money to sustain their university. 
Joseph Arch comes to this country for meat to 
feed families. His errand lies nearer life than 
the Tennessee errand. ‘The laborers for whom 
he speaks, with large families, earn ten shillings 
a week, and “‘ten shillings a week,” certain of 
their own prophets say, ‘‘ now means no meat.” 
‘There is not an able-bodied negro in the United 
States who can not have meat every day of his 
life if he wants it and is willing to work for it, 
and there are probably few who do not have it. 
A good solid breakfast to fifteen or twenty of 
these ten-shillings-a-week laborers, besides being 
a cheering recognition of social equality, would 
be also a very substantial assistance in the strug- 
gle for life. If Americans ought not to hesitate 
to invite to their houses any one, otherwise suit- 
able, because he is black, ought the English to 
hesitate because he is white? If it is low-bred, 
unrefined, and narrow to discriminate against 
another race, what is it to discriminate against 
your own? Why should lords and ladies hand 
chairs to our struggling peasantry, and duck 
their own in a horse-pond ? 

Is it said that ‘‘ our negro friends” are intelli- 
gent and well-mannered, while the farm-laborers 
are coarse, brutal, and boorish? Whose fault is 
that? Ten years ago ‘‘our negro friends” did 
not own even their own bodies, and were forbid- 
den to learn to read. If in ten years we have so 
treated and trained them that they are now the 
social equals of English lords, while English peas- 
ants still live in wretched hovels, with holes in 
the roofs, dirty, reeking with filth and the seeds 
of disease, whole families in a single miserable 
broken-down room, where they were drenched 
if it rained, and suffocated if the sun shone hot, 
is it worth while for the Rev. Newman Hall to 
spend a great deal of his valuable time in sham- 
ing us because every other person at our dinner-, 
tables is not a negro? When we see the vicar 
of Honeybourne browbeating his parishioners be- 
cause the father of five children does not save six- 
pence a week out of his wages of ten shillings, 
the Duke of Marlborough ordering every man 
on his estate to be turned out of house and home 
without notice if he unites with other laborers in 
an effort to get fourteen shillings a week, and 
the Right Reverend Lord Bishop of Gloucester 
recommending similar malcontents in his diocese 
to be ducked in the nearest horse-pond, we are 
not so overwhelmed with a sense of our own 
short-comings regarding the negro, nor so awed 
with the superior civilization of the English peer- 
age in placing their chairs, as the Rev. Newman 
Hall might desire. 

Mr. Kinglake tells us that Mr. Gladstone used 
to be distinguished for a more than common live- 
liness of conscience; that he once imagined it to 
be his duty to quit a government and to burst 
through strong ties of friendship and gratitude 
by reason of a thin shade of difference on the 
subject of white or brown sugar. In the mere 
fact of this breakfast the unassisted reason would 
detect but a thoroughly innocent preference for 
brown. But in the light of the Rev. Newman 
Hall's magnifying-glass, are we at fault in fancy- 
ing we discern that pleasure in casuistry and 
exaggeration which the same historian tells us 
made his friends think if he were to commit even 
a little sin he would be likely to give his soul a 
very harsh trial, and treat himself as a great 
criminal for faults—and, shall an American com- 
mentator add, as a great saint for virtues ?—too 
minute to be visible to the naked eyes of laymen? 

Or is it the Rev. Newman Hall’s fault alone 
that we are in danger of joining those practical 
politicians who call him, behind his back, a good 
man—a good man in the worst sense of the term? 





(Continued from No. 877, page 931.) 


PHINEAS REDUX. 
By ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 


Author of “Lady Anna,” “‘He Knew he was Right,” 
“Orley Farm,” “Can You Forgive Her?” 
“The Small House at Allington,” 

“* Phineas Finn,” etc., etc. 





CHAPTER XXXIV. 
' THE UNIVERSE. 


Berore the House met again the quid nuncs 
about the clubs, on both sides of the question, 
had determined that Mr. Gresham's speech, 
whether good or not as an effort of oratory, 
would serve its intended purpose. He would be 
backed by a majority of votes, and it might have 
been very doubtful whether such would have 
been the case had he attempted to throw out the 
bill on its merits. Mr. Ratler, by the time that 
prayers had been read, had become almost cer- 
tain of success. There were very few Liberals 
in the House who were not anxious to declare 
by their votes that they had no confidence in Mr. 
Daubeny. Mr. Turnbull, the great Radical, and, 
perhaps, some two dozen with him, would sup- 
port the second reading, declaring that they 
could not reconcile it with their consciences to 
record a vote in favor of a union of Church and 
State. On all such occasions as the present Mr. 
Turnbull was sure to make himself disagreeable 
to‘those who sat near to him in the House. He 
was a man who thought that so much was de- 
manded of him in order that his independence 
might be doubted by none. It was nothing to 
him, he was wont to say, who called himself 
Prime Minister, or Secretary here, or President 
there. But then there would be quite as much 





of this independence on the Conservative as on 
the Liberal side of the House. Surely there 
would be more than two dozen gentlemen who 
would be true enough to the cherished principles 
of their whole lives to vote against such a bill 
as this! It was the fact that there were so very 
few so true which added such a length to the 
faces of the country parsons. Six months ago 
not a country gentleman in England would have 
listened to such a proposition without loud pro- 
tests as to its revolutionary wickedness. And 
now, under the sole pressure of one man’s au- 
thority, the subject had become so common that 
men were assured that the thing would be done 
even though of all things that could be done it 
were the worst. ‘‘ It is no good any longer hay- 
ing any opinion upon any thing,” one person 
said to another, as they sat together at their club 
with their newspapers in their hands, ‘* Noth- 
ing frightens any one—no infidelity, no wicked- 
ness, no revolution. All reverence is at end, and 
the Holy of Holies is no more even to the 

worshiper than the threshold of the Temple.” 

Though it became known that the bill would be 

lost, what comfort was there in that, when the 

battle was to be won not by the chosen Israel- 

ites to whom the Church with all its appurte- 

nances ought to be dear, but by a crew of Phil- 

istines who would certainly follow the lead of 

their opponents in destroying the holy structure? 

On the Friday the debate was continued with 
much life on the Ministerial side of the House. 
It was very easy for them to cry Faction! Fac- 
tion! and hardly necessary for them to do more. 
A few parrot words had been learned as to the 
expediency of fitting the great and increasing 
Church of England to the growing necessity of 
the age. That the CourcH oF ENGLAND would 
still be the CuurcH or ENGLAND was repeated 
till weary listeners were sick of the unmeaning 
words. But the zeal of the combatants was dis- 
played on that other question. Faction was now 
the avowed weapon of the leaders of the so-called 
Liberal side of the House, and it was very easy 
to denounce the new doctrine. Every word that 
Mr. Gresham had spoken was picked in pieces, 
and the enormity of his theory was exhibited. 
He had boldly declared to them that they were 
to regard men and not measures, and they were 
to show by their votes whether they were pre- 
pared to accept such teaching. The speeches 
were, of course, made by alternate orators, but 
the firing from the Conservative benches was 
on this evening much the louder. 

It would have seemed that with such an issue 
between them they might almost have consented 
to divide after the completion of the two great 
speeches. The course on which they were to 
run had been explained to them, and it was not 
probable that any member's intention as to his 
running would now be altered by any thing that 
he might hear. Mr. Turnbull's two dozen de- 
faulters were all known, and the two dozen and 
four true Conservatives were known also. But, 
nevertheless, a great many members were anx- 
ious to speak. It would be the great debate of 
the session, and the subject to be handled—that, 
namely, of the general merits and demerits of 
the two political parties—was wide and vei 
easy. On that night it was past one o’cloc 
when Mr. Turnbull adjourned the House. 

‘*1’m afraid we must put you off till Tuesday,” 
Mr. Ratler said on the Sunday afternoon to 
Phineas Finn. 

‘**T have no objection at all, so long as I get a 
fair place on that day.” 

‘*'There sha’n’t be a doubt about that. Gresh- 
am particularly wants you to speak, because you 
are pledged to a measure of disestablishment. 
You can insist on his own views—that even should 
such a measure be essentially necessary—” 

** Which I think it is,” said Phineas. 

** Still it should not be accepted from the old 
Church-and-State party.” 

There was something pleasant in this to Phin- 
eas Finn—something that made him feel for the 
moment that he had perhaps mistaken the bear- 
ing of his friend toward him. ‘‘ We are sure 
of a majority, I suppose,” he said. 

** Absolutely sure,” said Ratler. ‘‘I begin to 
think it will amount to half a hundred—perhaps 
more.” 

‘* What will Daubeny do?” 

‘*Go out. He can't do any thing else. His 
pluck is certainly wonderful, but even with his 
pluck he can’t dissolve again. His Church Bill 
has given him a six months’ run, and six months 
is something.” 

**Is it true that Grogram is to be Chancel- 
lor?” Phineas asked the question not from 
any particular solicitude as to the prospects of 
Sir Gregory Grogram, but because he was anx- 
ious to hear whether Mr. Ratler would speak to 
him with any thing of the cordiality of fellow- 
ship respecting the new Government. But Mr. 
Ratler became at once discreet and close, and 
said that he did not think that any thing as yet 
was known as to the Wool-sack. Then Phineas 
retreated again within his shell, with a certainty 
that nothing would be done for him. 

And yet to whom could this question of place 
be of such vital importance as it was to him? 
He had come back to his old haunts from Ire- 
land, abandoning altogether the pleasant safety 
of an assured income, buoyed by the hope of 
office. He had, after a fashion, made his cal- 
culations. In the present disposition of the 
country it was, he thought, certain that the Lib- 
eral party must, for the next twenty years, have 
longer periods of power than their opponents ; 
and he had thought also that were he in the 
House, some place would eventually be given to 
him. He had been in office before, and had been 
especially successful. He knew that it had been 
said of him that of the young débutants of latter 
years he had been the best. He oe his 
party by opposing them ; but he one so 
set Ml fle. om i ill-will among the leaders 
of his party, in a manner that had been regarded 
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as highly honorable to him, and on departing had 
received expressions of deep regret from Mr. 
Gresham himself. When Barrington Ede had 
wanted him to return to his old work, his own 
chief doubt had been about the seat. But he 
had been bold and had adventured all, and had 
succeeded. ‘There had been some little trouble 
about those pledges given at Tankerville, but he 
would be able to turn them even to the use of 
his party. It was quite true that nothing had 
been promised him ; but Erle, when he had writ- 
ten, bidding him to come over from Ireland, must 
have intended him to understand that he would 
be again enrolled in the favored regiment, should 
he be able to show himself as the possessor of a 
seat in the House. And yet—yet he felt con- 
vinced that when the day should come it would 
be to him a day of disappointment, and that when 
the list should appear his name would not be on 
it. Madame Goesler had suggested to him that 
Mr. Bonteen might be his enemy, and he replied 
by stating that he himself hated Mr. Bonteen. 
He now remembered that Mr. Bonteen had hard- 
ly spoken to him since his return to London, 
though there had not in fact been any quarrel be- 
tween them. In this condition of mind he long- 
ed to speak openly to Barrington Erle, but he 
was restrained by a feeling of pride, and a still 
existing idea that no candidate for office, let his 
claim be what it might, should ask for a place. 
On that Sunday evening he saw Bonteen at the 
club. Men were going in and out with that 
feverish excitement which always prevails on the 
eve of a great Parliamentary change. A large 
majority against the Government was considered 
to be certain ; but there was an idea abroad that 
Mr. Daubeny had some scheme in his head by 
which to confute the immediate purport of his 
enemies. ‘There was nothing to which the au- 
dacity of the man was not equal. Some said 
that he would dissolve the House—which had 
hardly as yet been six months sitting. Others 
were ot opinion that he would simply resolve not 
to vacate his place—thus defying the majority of 
the House and all the ministerial traditions of 
the country. Words had fallen from him which 
made some men certain that such was his inten- 
tion. That it should succeed ultimately was im- 
possible. ‘The whole country would rise against 
him. Supplies would be refused. In every de- 
tail of Government he would be impeded. But 
then, such was the temper of the man, it was 
thought that all these horrors would not deter 
him. There would be a blaze and a confusion, 
in which timid men would doubt whether the 
Constitution would be burned to tinder or only il- 
luminated; but that blaze and that confusion 
would be dear to Mr. Daubeny it he could stand 
as the centre figure—the great pyrotechnist who 
did it all, red from head to foot with the glare of 
the squibs with which his own hands were filling 
all the spaces. The anticipation that some such 
display might take place made men busy and 
eager; so that on that Sunday evening they 
roamed about from one place of meeting to an- 
other, instead of sitting at home with their wives 
and daughters. There was at this time existing 
a small club—so called, though unlike other clubs 
—which had entitled itself the Universe. The 
name was supposed to be a joke, as it was limited 
to ninety-nine members. It was domiciled in one 
simple and somewhat mean apartment. It was 
kept open only one hour before and one hour after 
midnight, and that only on two nights of the week, 
and that only when Parliament was sitting. Its 
attractions were not numerous, consisting chiefly 
of tobacco and tea. The conversation was gen- 
erally listless and often desultory ; and occasion- 
ally there would arise the great and terrible evil 
of a punster, whom every one hated but no one 
had life enough to put down. But the thing had 
been a success, po men liked to be members of 
the Universe. Mr. Bonteen was a member, and 
so was Phineas Finn. On this Sunday evening 
the club was open, and Phineas, as he entered the 
room, perceived that his enemy was seated alone 
on a corner of a sofa. Mr. Bonteen was not a 
man who loved to be alone in public places, and 
was apt rather to make one of congregations, af- 
fecting popularity, and always at work increasing 
his influence. But on this occasion his own 
greatness had probably isolated him. If it were 
true that he was to be the new Chancellor of the 
Exchequer—to ascend from demi-godhead to the 
perfect divinity of the Cabinet—and to do so by 
a leap which would make him high even among 
first-class gods, it might be well for himself to 
look to himself and choose new congregations, 
Or at least it would be becoming that he should 
be chosen now instead of being a chooser. He 
was one who could weigh to the last ounce she 
importance of his position, and make most ac- 
curate calculations as to the effect of his intima- 
cies. On that very morning Mr. Gresham had 
suggested to him that in the event of a Liberal 
Government being formed, he should hold the 
high office in question. This, perhaps, had not 
been done in the most flattering manner, as Mr. 
Gresham had deeply bewailed the loss of Mr. 
Palliser, and had almost demanded a pledge 
from Mr. Bonteen that he would walk exactly in 
Mr. Palliser’s footsteps; but the offer had been 
made, and could not be retracted; and Mr. Bon- 
teen already felt the warmth of the halo of per- 
fect divinity. 

There are some men who seem to have been 
born to be Cabinet Ministers—dukes mostl , or 
earls, or the younger sons of such — who have 
been trained to it from their very cradles, and of 
whom we may imagine that they are subject to 
no special awe when they first enter into that 
august assembly, and feel but little personal eleva- 
tion. But to the political aspirant not born in 
the purple of public life this entrance upon the 
counsels of the higher deities must be accom 
nied by a feeling of supreme triumph, dashed by 
considerable misgivings. Perhaps Mr. Bonteen 
Was reveling in his triumph; perhaps he was an- 
Ucipating his misgivings. Phineas, though dis- 





inclined to make any inquiries of a friend which 
might seem to refer to his own condition, felt no 
such reluctance in regard to one who certainly 
could not suspect him of asking a favor. He 
was presumed to be on terms of intimacy with 
the man, and he took his seat beside him, asking 
some question as to the debate. Now Mr. Bon- 
teen had more than once expressed an opinion 
among his friends that Phineas Finn would throw 
his party over, and vote with the Government. 
The Ratlers and Erles and Fitzgibbons all knew 
that Phineas was safe, but Mr. Bonteen was still 
in doubt. It suited him to affect something more 
than doubt on the present occasion. ‘‘ I wonder 
that you should ask me,” said Mr. Bonteen. 

** What do you mean by that ?” 

“T presume that you, as usual, will vote 
against us.” 

“*T never voted against my party but once,” 
said Phineas, ‘‘ and then | did it with the appro- 
bation of every man in it for whose good opinion 
I cared a straw.” There was insult in his tone 
as he said this, and something near akin to insult 
in his words. 

‘* You must do it again now, or break every 
promise that you made at Tankerville.” 

**Do you know what promise I made at Tan- 
kerville? I shall break no promise.” 

‘*You must allow me to say, Mr. Finn, that 
the kind of independence which is practiced by 
you and Mr. Monk, grand as it may be on the 
part of men who avowedly abstain from office, 
is a little dangerous when it is now and again 
adopted by men who have taken place. I like 
to be sure that the men who are in the same 
boat with me won't take it into their heads that 
their duty requires them to scuttle the ship.” 
Having so spoken, Mr. Bonteen, with nearly all 
the grace of a full-fledged Cabinet Minister, rose 
from his seat on the corner of the sofa and joined 
a small congregation. 

Phineas felt that his ears were tingling and 
that his face was red. He looked round to as- 
certain from the countenances of others whether 
they had heard what had been said. Nobody 
had been close to them, and he thought that the 
conversation had been unnoticed. He knew 
now that he had been imprudent in addressing 
himself to Mr. Bonteen, though the question that 
he had first asked had been quite commonplace. 
As it was, the man, he thought, had been deter- 
mined to affront him, and had made a charge 
against him which he could not allow to pass un- 
noticed. And then there was all the additional 
bitterness in it which arose from the cosrviotion 
that Bonteen had spoken the opinion of other 
men as well as his own, and that he had plainly 
indicated that the gates of the official paradise 
were to be closed against the presumed ofiender. 
Phineas had before believed that it was to be so, 
but that beliet had now become assurance. He 
got up in his misery to leave the room, but as he 
did so he met Laurence Fitzgibbon. ‘* You have 
heard the news about Bonteen ?” said Laurence, 

‘* What news ?” 

‘* He’s to be pitchforked up to the Exchequer. 
They say it’s quite settled. ‘The higher a monk- 
ey climbs— You know the proverb.” So say- 
ing, Laurence Fitzgibbon passed into the room, 
and Phineas Finn took his departure in solitude. 

And so the man with whom he had managed 
to quarrel utterly was to be one in the Cabinet, 
a man whose voice would probably be potential 
in the selection of minor members of the Goy- 
ernment. It seemed to him to be almost incred- 
ible that such a one as Mr. Bonteen should be 
chosen for such an office. He had despised al- 
most as soon as he had known Mr. Bonteen, 
and had rarely heard the future manager of the 
finance of the country spoken of with either re- 
spect or regard. He had regarded Mr. Bonteen 
as a useful, dull, unscrupulous politician, well ac- 
customed to Parliament, acquainted with the by- 
paths and back-doors of official life, and there- 
fore certain of employment when the Liberals 
were in power; but there was no one in the par- 
ty he had thought less likely to be selected for 
high place. And yet this man was to be made 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, while he, Phineas 
Finn, very probably at this man’s instance, was 
to be left out in the cold. 

He knew himself to be superior to the man he 
hated, to have higher ideas of political life, and 
to be capable of greater political sacrifices. He 
himself hed sat shoulder to shoulder with many 
men on the Treasury Bench whose political prin- 
ciples he had not greatly valued ; but of none of 
them had he thought so little as he had done of 
Mr. Bonteen. And yet this Mr. Bonteen was 
to be the new Chancellor of the Exchequer! 
He walked home to his lodgings in Marlborough 
Street, wretched because of his own failure— 
doubly wretched because of the other man’s suc- 


cess. 

He laid awake half the night thinking of the 
words that had been spoken to him, and after 
breakfast on the following morning he wrote the 
following note to his enemy : 


“Hovse or Commons, April 5, 18—. 

*“Dear Mr. Bonteen,—It is matter of ex- 
treme regret to me that last night at the Uni- 
verse I should have asked you some chance ques- 
tion about the coming division. Had I guessed 
to what it might have led, I should not have ad- 
dressed you. But as it is, I can hardly abstain 
from noticing what appeared to me to be a per- 
sonal charge made against myself with a great 
want of the courtesy which is supposed to pre- 
vail among men who have acted together. Had 
we never done so, my original question to you 
might perhaps have been deemed an imperti- 
nence, 

‘**As it was, you accused me of having been 
dishonest to my party, and of having ‘ scuttled the 
ship.’ On the occasion to which you alluded I 
acted with much consideration, greatly to the 
detriment of my own , and, as I be- 
lieved, with the approbation of all who knew any 





thing of the subject. If you will make inquiry 
of Mr. Gresham, or Lord Cantrip, who was then 
my chief, I think that either will tell you that 
my conduct on that occasion was not such as to 
lay me open to reproach. If you will do this, I 
think that you can not fail afterward to express 
regret for what you said to me last night. 
** Yours sincerely, Puineas Fixy. 
“Tos. Bontezn, Esg., M.P.” 


He did not like the letter when he had written 
it, but he did not know how to improve it, and 
he sent it. 





CHAPTER XXXV. 
POLITICAL VENOM. 


On the Monday Mr. Turnbull opened the 
ball by declaring his reasons for going into the 
same lobby with Mr. Daubeny. This he did at 
great length. To him all the mighty pomp and 
all the little squabbles of office were, he said, as 
nothing. He would never allow himself to re- 
gard the person of the Prime Minister. The 
measure before the House ever had been, and 
ever should be, all in all to him. If the public 
weal were more regarded in that House, and the 
quarrels of men less considered, he thought that 
the service of the country would be better done. 
He was answered by Mr. Monk, who was sitting 
near him, and who intended to support Mr. 
Gresham. Mr. Monk was rather happy in pull- 
ing his old friend Mr. Turnbull to pieces, ex- 
pressing his opinion that a difference in men 
meant a difference in measures. The characters 
o men whose principles were known were guar- 
antees for the measures they would advocate. 
To him—Mr. Monk—it was matter of very 
great moment who was Prime Minister of En- 
gland. He was always selfish enough to wish 
for a Minister with whom he himself could agree 
on the main questions of the day. As he cer- 
tainly could not say that he had political confi- 
dence in the present Ministry, he should certainly 
vote against them on this occasion. 

In the course of the evening Phineas found a 
letter addressed to himself from Mr. Bonteen. 
It was as follows : 


“Hovsr or Commons, April 5, 18—. 

“Dear Mr. Finn,—I never accused you of 
dishonesty. You must have misheard or misun- 
derstood me if you thought so. I did say that 
you had scuttled the ship; and as you most un- 
doubtedly did scuttle it—you and Mr. Monk be- 
tween you—I can not retract my words. 

**T do not want to go to any one for testimo- 
ny as to your merits on the occasion. I accused 
you of having done nothing dishonorable or dis- 
graceful. I think I said that there was danger 
in the practice of scuttling. I think so still, 
though t know that many fancy that those who 
scuttle do a fine thing. I don’t deny that it’s 
fine, and therefore you can have no cause of com- 
plaint against me. Yours truly, 

“J. Bonteen.” 


He had brought a copy of his own letter in his 
pocket to the House, and he showed the corre- 
spondence to Mr. Monk. ‘‘I would not have 
noticed it, had I been you.” 

** You can have no idea of the offensive nature 
of the remark when it was made.” 

** It’s as offensive to me as to you, but I should 
not think of moving in such a matter, Whena 
man annoys you, keep out of his way. It is gen- 
erally the best thing you can do.” 

‘**If a man were to call you a liar?” 

**But men don’t call each other liars, Bon- 
teen understands the world much too well to 
commit himself by using any word which com- 
mon opinion would force him to retract. He 
says we scuttled the ship. Well, we did. Of 
all the political acts of my life it is the one of 
which I am most proud. The manner in which 
you helped me has entitled you to my affection- 
ate esteem. But we did scuttle the ship. Be- 
fore you can quarrel with Bonteen you must be 
able to show that a metaphorical scuttling of a 
ship must necessarily be a disgraceful act. You 
see how he at once retreats behind the fact that 
it need not be so.” 

** You wouldn't answer his letter.” 

“T think not. You can do yourself no good 
by a correspondence in which you can not get a 
hold of him. And if you did get a hold of him 
you would injure yourself much more than him. 
Just drop it.” This added much to our friend’s 
misery, and made him feel that the weight of it 
was almost more than he could bear. His ene- 
my had got the better of him at every turn. He 
had now rushed into a correspondence as to 
which he would have to own by his silence that 
he had been confuted. And yet he was sure 
that Mr. Bonteen had at the club insulted him 
most unjustifiably, and that if the actual truth 
were known, no man, certainly not Mr. Monk, 
would hesitate to say that reparation was due to 
him. And yet what could he do? He thought 
that he would consult Lord Cantrip, and endeav- 
or to get from his late chief some advice more 
palatable than that which had been tendered to 
him by Mr. Monk. 

In the mean time animosities in the House 
were waxing very furious ; and, as it happened, 
the debate took a turn that was peculiarly in- 
jurious to Phineas Finn in his present state of 
mind. Therumor as to the future promotion of 
Mr. Bonteen, which had been conveyed by Lau- 
rence Fitzgibbon to Phineas at the Universe, 
had, as was natural, spread far and wide, and 
had reached the ears of those who still sat on 
the Ministerial benches. Now it is quite under- 
stood among politicians in this country that no 
man should presume that he will have imposed 
upon him the task of forming a Ministry until he 
has been called upon by the Crown to undertake 
that great duty. Let the Gresham or the Danu- 
beny of the day be ever so sure that the reins of 





the State chariot must come into his hands, he 
should not visibly prepare himself for the seat on 
the box till he has actually been summoned to 
place himself there. At this moment it was al- 
leged that Mr. Gresham had departed from the 
reticence and modesty usual in such a position 
as his, by taking steps toward the formation of a 
Cabinet, while it was as yet quite possible that 
he might never be called upon to form any Cab- 
inet. Late'on this Monday night, when the 
House was quite full, one of Mr. Daubeny’s lead- 
ing lieutenants, a Secretary of State, Sir Orlando 
Drought by name—a gentleman who if he had 
any heart in the matter must have hated this 
Church Bill from the very bottom of his heart, 
and who on that account was the more .bitter 
against opponents who had not ceased to throw 
in his teeth his own political tergiversation—fell 
foul of Mr. Gresham as to this rumored appoint- 
ment to the Chancellorship of the Exchequer. 
The reader will easily imagine the things that 
were said. Sir Orlando had heard, and had 
been much surprised at hearing, that a certain 
honorable member of that House, who had long 
been known to them as a tenant of the Ministe- 
rial bench, had already been appointed to a high 
office. He, Sir Orlando, had not been aware 
that the office had been vacant, or that if vacant 
it would have been at the disposal of the right 
honorable gentleman ; but he believed that there 
was no doubt that the place in question, with a 
seat in the Cabinet, had been tendered to, and 
accepted by, the honorable member to whom he 
alluded. Such was the rabid haste with which 
the right honorable gentleman opposite, and his 
colleagues, were attempting, he would not say to 
climb, but to rush into office, by opposing a great 
measure of reform, the wisdom of which, as was 
notorious to all the world, they themselves did 
not dare to deny. Much more of the same kind 
was said, during which Mr. Gresham pulled about 
his hat, shuffled his feet, showed his annoyance 
to all the House, and at last jumped upon his 


am If,” said Sir Orlando Drought, ‘if the right 
honorable gentleman wishes to deny the accuracy 
of any statements that I have made, I will give 
way to him for the moment that he may do so.” 

**T deny utterly, not only the accuracy, but 
every detail of the statement made by the right 
honorable gentleman opposite,” said Mr. Gresh- 
am, still standing and holding his hat in his hand 
as he completed his denial. 

** Does the right honorable gentleman mean 
to assure me that he has not selected his future 
Chancellor of the Exchequer ?” , 

“The right honorable gentleman is too acute 
not to be aware that we on this side of the House 
may have made such selection, and that yet ev- 
ery detail of the statement which he has been 
rash enough te make to the House may be—un- 
founded. The word, Sir, is weak; but I would 
fain avoid the use of any words which, justifiable 
though they might be, would offend the feelings 
of the House. 
actly what has been done.” 

Then there was a great hubbub—cries of ‘‘ Or- 
der,” ‘‘ Gresham,” *‘ Spoke.” ‘‘ Hear, hear,” and 
the like—during which Sir Orlando Drought and 
Mr. Gresham both stood on their legs. So pow- 
erful was Mr. Gresham's voice that, through it 
all, every word that he said was audible to the 
reporters. His opponent hardly attempted to 
speak, but stood relying upon his right. Mr. 
Gresham said he understood that it was the de- 
sire of the House that he should explain the cir- 
cumstances in reference to the ,charge that had 
been made against him, and it would certainly 
be for the convenience of the House that this 
should be done at the moment. The Speaker of 
course ruled that Sir Orlando was in possession 
of the floor, but suggested that it might be con- 
venient that he should yield to the right honor- 
able gentleman on the other side for a few min- 
utes. Mr. Gresham, as a matter of course, suc- 
ceeded. Rights and rules, which are bonds of 
iron to a little man, are pack-thread to a giant. 
No one in all that assembly knew the House bet- 
ter than did Mr. Gresham, was better able to take 
it by storm, or more obdurate in perseverance. 
He did make his speech, though clearly he had 
no right to do so. The House, be said, was 
aware, that by the most unfortunate demise of 
the late Duke of Omnium, a gentleman had been 
removed from thi. House to another place, whose 
absence from their counsels would long be felt as 
a very grievous loss. Then he pronounced a 
eulogy on Plantagenet Palliser, so graceful and 
well arranged, that even the bitterness of the ex- 
isting Opposition was unable to demur to it. 
The House was well aware of the nature of the 
labors which now for some years past had occu- 
pied the mind of the noble Duke, and the para- 
mount importance which the country attached 
to their conclusion. ‘The noble Duke, no doubt, 
was not absolutely debarred from a continuance 
of his work by the change which had failen upon 
him ; but it was essential that some gentleman, 
belonging to the same party with the noble Duke, 
versed in office, and having a seat in that House, 
should endeavor to devote himself to the great 
measure which had occupied so much of the at- 
tention of the late Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
No doubt it must be fitting that the gentleman 
so selected should be at the Exchequer, in the 
event of their party coming into office. The 
honorable gentleman to whom allusion had been. 
made had acted throughout with the present no- 
ble Duke in arranging the details of the measure 
in question ; and the probability of his being able 


to fill the shoes left vacant by the accession to - 
the peerage of the noble Duke had, indeed, been _ 


discussed ; but the discussion had been made in 
reference to the measure, and only incidentally 
in regard to the office. He, Mr. Gresham, held 
that he had done nothing that was indiscreet— 


nothing that his duty did not demand. If right 
honorable gentlemen opposite were of a differ- 
ent opinien, he theught that difference came 
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from the fact that they were less intimately ac- 
quainted than he unfortunately had been with the 
burdens and responsibilities of legislation. 

[here was very little in the dispute which 
seemed to be worthy of the place in which it oc- 
curred, or of the vigor with which it was con- 
ducted ; but it served to show the temper of the 
parties, and to express the bitterness of the po- 
litical feelings of the day. It was said at the 
time that never within the memory of living pol- 


iticians had so violent an animosity displayed it-* 


self in the House as had been witnessed on this 
night. While Mr. Gresham was giving his ex- 
planation, Mr. Daubeny had arisen, and with a 
mock solemnity that was peculiar to him on oc- 
s such as these, had appealed to the Speak- 
er whether the right honorable gentleman oppo- 
site should not be called upon to resume his seat. 
Mr. Gresham had put him down with a wave of 
his hand. An affected stateliness can not sup- 
port itself but for a moment; and Mr. Daubeny 
had been forced to sit down when the Speaker 
did not at once support his appeal. But he did 
not forget that wave of the hand, nor did he for- 
give it. He was a man who in public life rarely 
forgot, and never forgave. They used to say of 
him that ‘‘at home” he was kindly and forbear- 
ing, simple and unostentatious. It may be so. 
Who does not remember that horrible Turk, Ja- 
cob Asdrubal, the Old Bailey barrister, the ter- 
ror of witnesses, the bane of judges, who was gall 
and wormwood to all opponents. It was said of 
him that ‘‘at home” his docile amiability was 
the marvel of his friends, and delight of his wife 
and daughters. ‘‘ At home,” perhaps, Mr. Dau- 
beny might have been waved at, and have for- 
given it; but men who saw the scene in the 
House of Commons knew that he would never 
forgive Mr. Gresham. Ags for Mr. Gresham him- 
self, he triumphed at the moment, and exulted in 
his triumph. 

Phineas Finn heard it all, and was disgusted to 
find that his enemy thus became the hero of the 
hour. It was, indeed, the opinion generally of 
the Libera! party that Mr. Gresham had not said 
much to flatter his new Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. In praise of Plantagenet Palliser he 
had been very loud, and he had no doubt said 
that which implied the capability of Mr. Bon- 
teen, who, as it happened, was sitting next to 
him at the time; but he had implied also that 
the mantle which was to be transferred from Mr. 
Palliser to Mr. Bonteen would be carried by its 
new wearer with grace very inferior to that which 
had marked all the steps of his predecessor. Rat- 
ler and Erle and Fitzgibbon and others had 
laughed in their sleeves at the expression, un- 
derstood by them, of Mr. Gresham’s doubt as to 
the qualifications of his new assistant; and Sir 
Orlando Drought, in continuing his speech, re- 
marked that the warmth of the right honorable 
gentleman has been so completely expended in 
abusing his enemies that he had had none left 
for the defense of his friend. But to Phineas it 
seemed that this Bonteen, who had so grievous- 
ly injured him, and whom he so thoroughly de- 
spised, was carrying off all the glories of the 
fight. A certain amount of consolation was, 
however, afforded to him. Between one and 
two o'clock he was told by Mr. Ratler that he 
might enjoy the privilege of adjourning the de- 
bate—by which would accrue to him the right 
of commencing on the morrow—and this he did 
at a few minutes before three. 


cash 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 
SEVENTY-TWO. 


On the next morning, Phineas, with his speech 
before him, was obliged for a while to forget, or 
at least to postpone, Mr. Bonteen and his injuries. 
He could not now go to Lord Cantrip, as the 
hours were too precious to him, and, as he felt, 
too short. Though he had been thinking what 
he would say ever since the debate had become 
imminent, and knew accurately the line which 
he would take, he had not as yet prepared a 
word of his speech. But he had resolved that 
he would not prepare a word otherwise than he 
might do by arranging certain phrases in his 
memory. There should be nothing written; he 
had tried that before in old days, and had broken 
down with the effort. He would load himself 
with no burden of words in itself so heavy that 
the carrying of it would incapacitate him for any 
other effort. 

After a late breakfast he walked out far away, 
into the Regent’s Park, and there, wandering 
among the uninteresting paths, he devised tri- 
umphs of oratory for himself. Let him resolve 
as he would to forget Mr. Bonteen, and that 
charge of having been untrue to his companions, 
he could not restrain himself from efforts to fit the 
matter after some fashion into his speech. Dim 
ideas of a definition of political honesty crossed 
his brain, bringing with them, however, a convic- 
tion that his thought must be much more clearly 
worked out than it could be on that day before 
he might venture to give it birth in the House of 
Commons. He knew that he had been honest 
two years ago in separating himself from his col- 
leagues. He knew that he would be honest now 
in voting with them, apparently in opposition to 

the pledges he had given at Tankerville. But he 
knew also that it would behoove him to abstain 
from speaking of himself unless he could do so 
in close reference to some point specially in dis- 
pute between the two parties. When he returned 
to eat a mutton-chop at Great Marlborough Street 
it, three o'clock, he was painfully conscious that 
all his morning had been wasted. He had al- 
lowed his mind to run revel, instead of tying it 
down to the formation of sentences and construc- 
tion of arguments. 

He entered the House with the Speaker at 
four o'clock, and took his seat without uttering 
He seemed to be more 


a word to any mat 
Hitherto, 


than ever disjoined from his party, 
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since he had been seated by the judge’s order, 
the former companions of his Parliamentary life 
—the old men whom he had used to know—had 
to a certain degree admitted him among them. 
Many of them sat on the front Opposition bench, 
whereas he, as a matter of course, had seated 
himself behind. But he had very frequently 
found himself next to some man who had held 
office and was living in the hope of holding it 
again, and had felt himself to be in some sort 
recognized as an aspirant. Now it seemed to 
him that it was otherwise. He did not doubt 


| 
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Phineas had the advantage of the temper of 
the moment in a House thoroughly crowded, 
and he enjoyed it. Let a man doubt ever so 
much his own capacity for some public exhibi- 
tion which he has undertaken, yet he will al- 


| ways prefer to fail—if fail he must— before a 


but that Bonteen had shown the correspondence | 
to his friends, and that the Ratlers and Erles | 


had conceded that he, Phineas, was put out of 
court by it. He sat doggedly still at the end 
of a bench behind Mr. Gresham, and close to 
the gangway. When Mr. Gresham entered the 
House he was received with much cheering ; but 
Phineas did not join in the cheer. He was stu- 
dious to avoid any personal recognition of the fu- 
ture giver-away of places, though they two were 
close together; and he then fancied that Mr. 
Gresham had specially and most ungraciously 
abstained from any recognition of him. Mr. 
Monk, who sat near him, spoke a kind word to 
him. ‘I sha’n’t be very long,” said Phineas ; 
‘*not above twenty minutes, I should think.” 
He was able to asspme an air of indifference, 
and yet at the moment he heartily wished him- 
self back in Dublin. It was not now that he 
feared the task immediately before him, but that 
he was overcome by the feeling of general failure 
which had come upon him, Of what use was it 


| a sense of the indiscretion of doing so. 


large audience. But on this occasion there was 
no failure. That sense of awe from the surround- 
ing circumstances of the moment which had once 
been heavy on him, and which he still well re- 
membered, had been overcome, and had never 
returned to him. He felt now that he should 
not lack words to pour out his own individual 
grievances were it not that he was prevented by 
As it 


| was, he did succeed in alluding to his own con- 


dition in a manner that brought upon him no re- 
proach. He began by saying that he should not 
have added to the difficulty of the debate—which 
was one simply of length—were it not that he 
had been accused in advance of voting against a 
measure as to which he,had pledged himself at 
the hustings to do all that he could to further it. 
No man was more anxious than he, an Irish Ro- 
man Catholic, to abolish that which he thought 
to be the anomaly of a State Church, and he did 
not in the least doubt that he should now be do- 
ing the best in his power with that object in vo- 
ting against the second reading of the present bill. 
That such a measure should be carried by the 
gentlemen opposite, in their own teeth, at the 
bidding of the right honorable gentleman who 
led them, he thought to be impossible. Upon 
this he was hooted at from the other side with 
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“PHINEAS FELT THAT HIS EARS WERE TINGLING.” 


to him or to any one else that he should be there | many gestures of indignant denial, and was, of 


in that assembly, with the privilege of making a | 


speech that would influence no human being, 
unless his being there could be made a step to 
something beyond? While the usual prelimi- 
nary work was being done, he dooked round the 
House, and saw Lord Cantrip in the peers’ gal- 
lery. Alas! of what avail was that? He had 
always been able to bind to him individuals with 
whom he had been brought into close contact ; 
but more than that was wanted in this most pre- 
carious of professions, in which now, for a second 
time, he was attempting to earn his bread. 

At half past four-he was on his legs in the 
midst of a crowded House. The chance—per- 
haps the hope—of some such encounter as that 
of the former day, brought members into their 
seats, and filled the gallery with strangers. We 
may say, perhaps, that the highest duty imposed 
upon us as a nation is the management of India ; 
and we may also say that in a great national as- 
sembly personal squabbling among its members 
is the least dignified work in which it can em- 
ploy itself. But the prospect of an explanation 
—or otherwise of a fight—between two leading 
politicians will fill the House; and any allusion 
to our Eastern empire will certainly empty it. 
An aptitude for such encounters is almost a nec- 


essary qualification for a popular leader in Par- | 
Phineas Finn—with the ostensible object of de- 


liament, as is a capacity for speaking for three 


—a necessary qualification for an Under Secre- 
tary of State for India, 





| hours to the reporters—and to the reporters only | 


course, equally cheered by those around him. 
Such interruptions are new breath to the nos- 
trils of all orators, and Phineas enjoyed the 
noise. He repeated his assertion that it would 
be an evil thing for the country that the measure 
should be carried by men who in their hearts 
condemned it, and was vehemently called to or- 
der for this assertion about the hearts of gentle- 
men. But aspeaker who can certainly be made 
amenable to authority for vilipending in debate 
the heart of any specified opponent, may with 
safety attribute all manner of ill to the agglom- 
erated hearts of a party. To have told any in- 
dividual Conservative — Sir Orlando Drought, 
for instance—that he was abandoning all the 
convictions of his life, because he was a creature 
at the command of Mr. Daubeny, would have 
been an insult that would have moved even the 
Speaker from his serenity; but you can hardly 
be personal to a whole bench of Conservatives— 
to bench above bench of Conservatives. The 
charge had been made and repeated over and 
over again, till all the Orlando Dronghts were 
ready to cut some man’s throat—whether their 
own, or Mr. Daubeny’s, or Mr. Gresham’s, they 
hardly knew, It might probably have been Mr. 
Daubeny’s for choice, had any real cutting of a 
throat been possible. It was now made again by 


fending himself—and he for the moment became 
the target for Conservative wrath, Some one 
asked him in fury by what right he took upon 





himself to judge of the motives of gentlemen on 
that side of the House of whom personally he 
knew nething. Phineas replied that he did not 
at all doubt the motives of the honorable gentle- 
man who asked the question, which he was sure 
were noble and patriotic. But unfortunately the 
whole country was convinced that the Conserv- 
ative party as a body was supporting this meas- 
ure unwillingly, and at the bidding of one man: 
and, for himself, he was bound to say that he 
agreed with the country. And so the row was 
renewed and prolonged, and the gentlemen as- 
sembled, members and strangers together, passed 
a pleasant evening. 

Before he sat down Phineas made one allusion 
to that former scuttling of the ship—an accusa- 
tion as to which had been made against him so 
injuriously by Mr. Bonteen. He himself, he said, 
had been called impractical, and perhaps he might 
allude to a vote which he had given in that 
House when last he had the honor of sitting there, 
and on giving which he resigned the office which 
he had then held. He had the gratification of 
knowing that he had been so far practical as to 
have then foreseen the necessity of a measure 
which had since been passed. And he did not 
doubt that he would hereafter be found to have 
been equally practical in the view that he had ex- 
pressed on the hustings at Tankerville, for he was 
convinced that before long the anomaly of which 
he had spoken would cease to exist under the 
influence of a Government that would really be- 
lieve in the work it was doing. 

There was no doubt as to the success of his 
speech. The vehemence with which his inso- 
lence was abused by one after another of those 
who spoke later from the other side was ample 
evidence of its success. But nothing occurred 
then or at the conclusion of the debate to make 
him think that he had won his way back to Elys- 
ium. During the whole evening he exchanged 
not a syllable with Mr. Gresham—who, indeed, 
was not much given to converse with those 
around him in the House. Erle said a few good- 
natured words to him, and Mr. Monk praised 
him highly. But in reading the general barom- 
eter of the party as regarded himself, he did not 
find that the mercury went up. He was wretch- 
edly anxious, and angry with himself for his own 
anxiety. He scorned to say a word that should 
sound like an entreaty ; and yet he had placed his 
whole heart on a thing which seemed to be slip- 
ping from him for the want of asking. In a day 
or two it would be known whether the present 
Ministry would or would not go out. That they 
must be out of office before a month was over 
seemed to him the opinion of every body. His 
fate—and what a fate it was!—would then be 
absolutely in the hands of Mr. Gresham. Yet 
he could not speak a word of his hopes and fears 
even to Mr. Gresham. He had given up every 
thing in the world with a view of getting into 
office; and now that the opportunity had come 
—an opportunity which if allowed to slip could 
hardly return again in time to be of service to 
him—the prize was to elude his grasp! 

But yet he did not say a word to any one on 
the subject that was so near his heart, although 
in the course of the night he spoke to Lord Can- 
trip in the gallery of the House. He told his 
friend that a correspondence had taken place 
between himself and Mr. Bonteen, in which he 
thought that he had been ill-used, and as to which 
he was quite anxious to ask*his lordship’s ad- 
vice. ‘*I heard that you and he had been tilt- 
ing at each other,” said Lord Cantrip, smiling. 

‘* Have you seen the letters ?” 

**No; but I was told of them by Lord Fawn, 
who has seen them.” 

**I knew he would show them to every news- 
monger about the clubs,” said Phineas, angrily. 

** You can’t quarrel with Bonteen for showing 
them to Fawn, if you intend to show them to 
me.” 

‘**He may publish them at Charing Cross if he 
likes.” 

**Exactly. Iam sure that there will have been 
nothing in them prejudicial to you. What I 
mean ‘is that if you think it necessary, with a 
view to your own character, to show them to me 
or to another friend, you can not complain that 
he should do the same.” 

An appointment was made at Lord Cantrip’s 
house for the next morning, and Phineas could 
but acknowledge to himself that the man’s man- 
ner to himself had been kind and constant. Nev- 
ertheless, the whole affair was going against him. 
Lord Cantrip had not said a word prejudicial to 
that wretch Bonteen ; much less had he hinted 
at any future arrangements which would be com- 
fortable to poor Phineas. They two, Lord Can- 
trip and Phineas, had at one period been on 
most intimate terms together; had worked in 
the same office, and had thoroughly trusted each 
other. The elder of the two—for Lord Cantrip 
was about ten years senior to Phineas—had fre- 
quently expressed the most lively interest in the 
prospects of the other; and Phineas had felt 
that in any emergency he could tell his friend all 
his hopes and fears. But now he did not say 2 
word of his position, nor d d Lord Cantrip allude 
to it. They were to meet on the morrow in or- 
der that Lord Cantrip might read the correspond- 
ence; but Phineas was sure that no-word would 
be said about the Government. . 

At five o'clock in the morning the division took 
place, and the Government was beaten by a ma- 
jority of 72. This was much higher than any 
man had expected. When the parties were 
marshaled in the opposite lobbies, it was found 
that in the last moment the number of those 
Conservatives who dared to rebel against their 
Conservative leaders was swelled by the course 
which the debate had taken. There were cer- 
tain men who could not endure to be twitted with 
having deserted the principles of their lives, W hen 
it was clear that nothing was to be gained by the 
party by such desertion. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.] 





